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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie in 1903 





Private and Class Instruction Day and Evening Practise Classes 
Normal Training Course Lecture Classes 
Postgraduate Normal Course Practise Department 


Authorized to give Normal Course— 
Miss Juliet D. Clark, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 603 Story Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, 102 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
California School of Lip-Reading, 915 Shreve Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIE, Principal 
824 Canadian Pacific Building. 342 Madison Ave. New York City 
Lip-Reading; Principles and Practice, REVISED EDITION, - Edward B. Nitchie, published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price, $250 net. The most widely used textbook on lip-reading. 








San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 
MISS KATHRYN DAGGY MRS. CORA C. WESTON 
Nitchie and Kinzie Methods. 
4066 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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itchie Meth 
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Central Institute for the Deaf Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Conversation Class 


818 South Kiagmhighway the Adutt Bote Um Me MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 








Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


to the Adult Deaf 





Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip. Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal MISS JULIET D. CLARK, Normal Associate 
Faculty of Six Instructors. Normal, Regular and Elementary Courses in Lip-Reading. Voice 
Correction. Stammerers helped. Coaching in school studies by Lip-Reading. Classes on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Advanced work. ts g 5 : 
The Principal is authorized to award the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants. 
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California School of Lip-Reading 
une Cine B. Dae ee eee Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
GRADUATES NITCHIE SCHOOL, NEW YORK for the Adult Deaf 
The Principals are authorized to award the Nitchie 
Normal Diploma to qualified applicants. eta —_ 
Ma ncekeley Branch” 107 Wright Bide Beckelon Cal. Private Lessons Conversation Classes | 
Small Classes Normal Course . 
CENTRAL OHIO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING . 
135 West Reynolds St., Urbana, Ohio MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
BRAND, Principal 
re eae Method ears Normal Graduate of the New York School 
Introduced Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing 
So ed gg geal 112 Auditorium Bldg. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Omaha and Lincoln, Nebraska 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING - 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department Normal Course 
Emma B. Kessler, 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
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VOICE PLACING AND ENUNCIATION FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


By FrLorence L. Evans 


EpItorRIAL FOREWORD: 


many to retain pleasant, natural voices and speech in spite of deafness. 


These exercises are presented with the hope that they may help 


The friends of one 


young woman who has used them assure her that her voice has improved 100 per cent. 


There seems to be a very definite 
need among the slightly deafened for 
help in enunciation and voice placing. 
Most of us cannot avail ourselves of 
the help given in the large schools by 
voice specialists. I. know there are many 
ambitious, wide-awake deafened folk 
who are anxious to keep their voices 
normal and to have a clear, crisp enun- 
ciation. For these and for my own 
pupils, I have evolved the following 
exercises from my own experience of 
ten years in vocal work and with the 
help of the head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the University of Oregon. 

I firmly believe that, if these exer- 
cises are practiced persistently in the 
early stages of deafness, the unpleasant 
wooden quality which usually creeps 
into the voice can be practically elimin- 
ated. The stiff tongue and ungainly 
enunciation can also be corrected and, 
incidentally, throat conditions improved. 
The value of definite work along these 
lines before the voice becomes . sub- 
normal, cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. The voice placing exercises will 
be of value only to those who can hear 
their own voices and tone quality dis- 
tinctly. The enunciation exercises will 
prove of value in all stages of deafness. 
The help of an intelligent, sympathetic 
hearing person will work wonders. 
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VoIcE PLACING 
General Rules: 

Try to keep the tone always for- 
ward. Vibration should be felt in 
the teeth and nose, not the throat. 

Try not to “swallow the tones.” 

Always work for resonance. Think 
of hitting a target at a great distance. 

Do not speak in a very low tone 


of voice. It creates a tendency to 
swallow tones. 
Exercises: 
Humming: /fPosition—lips open, 


back of tongue against roof of mouth. 
Sing the syllables “ng—ah.” On the 
syllable “ah” flatten tongue, open 
throat wide and throw tone forward, 
keeping the tone as nearly as possible 
in the same place as the hum. Vibration 
should be felt in the teeth and nose. 
Tone Placing: Position—Back of 
tongue down (flat tongue), open 
throat. Take a deep breath, sing syl- 
lahle “pa” (as in pat) on one note, 
then up and down the scale three or 
four tones. Try to throw the tone 
forward, thinking of hitting a distant 
target. Make the consonant p explo- 
sive, as this tends to bring the tone 
forward. 
When practicing, occasionally make a 
sounding board for the voice by placing 
the hands behind both ears—this makes 
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the quality of tone more distinct to 
dull ears. 
Exercises should be practiced on notes 
from middle C to B above. 
ENUNCIATION 


General Rules: 


Don’t mumble. When practicing 
enunciation exercises, think of tone 


placing also. 

Watch yourself constantly. Ask 
advice of some one. Ask them to tell 
you the instant your consonants (they 
become subnormal first) are not clear 
and distinct. 

Most deafened people do not talk 


enough. The tongue becomes stiff. 
Talk! 
Tongue Exercises: 


1. Open mouth wide—place tip of 
tongue against lower teeth—keep it 


there while rolling center of tongue 
forward and out. Relax. Repeat 


until muscles are slightly fatigued. 
2. Open mouth wide—tongue re- 


laxed. Thrust it out suddenly, then 
back quickly to relaxed position. 
Mouth and throat wide open. Repeat 


many. times and as rapidly as possible. 

3. Try to touch the end of your 
nose with tip of tongue. This is 
valuable because it stretches the base 
of the tongue. 

4. Open mouth—raise tip of tongue 
till it touches under side of front 
teeth—then roll the tip along the roof 
of mouth toward back of throat. 

5. Open. mouth—tongue relaxed. 
Raise the tip slightly and quickly. 
Lower quickly. Only the tip should 
be raised.- This requires some prac- 
tice to gain speed. Keep trying for 
speed until you can do it four times 
in a second. 

Enunciation and Tone Exercises: 

The following syllables should be 
sung on one tone. Strive for reson- 
ance of tone. Each vowel should be 
pure. Each consonant clear cut. 
Form the consonants as you : have 
learned that they should be formed 
while. studying’ lip-reading.. Repeat 
many times on different tones: 
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Lah—bay—daw—meh— 
nee—poe—too. 

Special care should be taken with 
consonants s, sh, ch, j. Practice these 
groups of words, asking advice to be 
sure that you are getting the proper 
contrast: Sheep-cheap. Jam-sham. 
Wish-witch. Peace-peach. 

Read aloud every day—taking care 
to enunciate every word distinctly. 
Read slowly at first, making conson- 
ants clean cut, vowels pure—always 
striving for resonance in voice. 

Use your voice even if you have to 
talk to yourself! Practice at least 
twenty minutes daily—ten on voice plac- 
ing and ten on enunciation. 








DEDICATION OF HARTFORD SCHOOL 

The new buildings of the American School 
for the Deaf, at Hartford, were formally 
dedicated on March 22 at. 4 P. M. An in- 
teresting ceremony was held, the dedicatory 
address being given by Dr. Percival Hall of 
Gallaudet College, and the response for the 
State by Governor Templeton. 

After the exercises a reception was held 
in the new library in honor of the distin- 
guished guests, Governor Templeton and Dr. 
Hall. —_—. 
ERRATUM 

In the list of Life Members of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, published in the March 
Vo.tta Review, the name of Mrs. L. S. Fech- 
heimer was grouped with the deceased mem- 
bers. This was a mistake. Mrs. Fechheimer 
assures us that she is very much alive, and 
we trust that she will continue to be so for 


many years. 
THE “RUBAIYAT” IN A NEW FORM 

Selections from the Rubaiyat of -Omar 
Khayyam have recently been published in a 
most attractive little pamphlet, with an in- 
troduction by James Coffee Harris, Superin- 
tendent of the Georgia School for the Deaf. 
The soft gray paper and green ink make a 
combination delightful to look at and easy to 
read, and the words of Mr. Harris add inter- 
est and charm to the verses. 


MISS EDITH FITZGERALD 

Miss Fitzgerald has won recognition as: one 
of the really great teachers of the deaf -in 
America, her specialty being the training of 
backward children up to a plane of progress 
from which they enter the. regular classes. 
Her fine success in this line is. unrivaled. 
She is gifted with capacity for clear seeing 
and clear thinking, a Scotch type of. intellect 
that. comes to ,her along with -her name. and 
statute.“ She is gifted also with perfect “7 
tion to the service of humanity:" ° ; 

Editorial in the (Ga.) School Helper. 

















TECHNICAL LANGUAGE WORK IN THE 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By EpitH FITZGERALD 


EpiToRIAL Foreworp.—As Madame Montessori 


and others have demonstrated, the 


teacher of mentally normal children can often learn much of value from the teacher of 


backward children. 


Miss Fitzgerald’s remarkable work in the development of backward 


deaf children is known and admired throughout the profession, and this paper, which tells of 
her effort to improve upon the Barry Five-Slate System and reach the understanding of 


slow minds, will be of interest to all teachers of language in schools for the deaf. 


Miss 


Fitzgerald teaches manually, but by English, not signs, and it is her delight to arouse the 
mind and ambition of a backward pupil to such an extent that he can be put into an oral 


class and “make good.” 


Her method of teaching language is equally applicable to oral and 


manual classes, and many oral teachers have urged her to give it to the profession. 


EMARKS and insinuations to the 
effect that the deaf are different 
from hearing people, are not in- 

frequently heard. In what respect does 
such comment concern us teachers of 
the deaf? We, of all people know that, 
fundamentally, the deaf are not differ- 
‘ent and yet we know, too, that some- 
times, to a casual observer, at least, 
they do appear so. Now much of this 
“difference,” when we consider the mat- 
ter seriously, may be nothing more 
than an unnatural, stilted use of Eng- 
lish. 

Too often, when a deaf child says or 
writes something which, though per- 
haps  gramatically correct, is not 
worded exactly as a hearing person 
would ‘state it, he is excused on the 
ground that he is deaf. Even though 
he may not have been taught thus to 
speak, he has at least been permitted 
to do so. Take, for example: 

We went to walk. 

The sun shines. 

Miss Blank wears a white dress. 

Miss Edith gave some pictures 

to me. 

My mother made a new apron 

for me. 

My father brought some apples, 

and some candy to me. 

Would any one accuse a hearing child 
of having written these sentences? Is 
it quite fair to the deaf? 

You may drill your young hearing 
child as follows: “What is your name?” 
—“My name is John Moore;” “Where 
do you live ?”—“TI live in Chicago ;” “Do 
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you like bananas?”—“Yes, I like 
bananas ;” “Where is your mother?”— 
“My mother is in the kitchen.” But 
just wait until your child begins to 
mingle with other children. The first 
thing you know you may overhear 
something of this kind: “What is your 
name, little boy?”—‘“John Moore;” 
“Where do you live?”—“In Chicago ;” 
“Do you like bananas?”—‘“Yes, Mr. 
Jones,” or “Indeed, I do!” If you have 
taught him, “A man gave a dime to 
me” (but, of course, you would not 
teach your hearing child thus to speak) 
you may soon receive a surprise by 
having him run in to you with: “Mother, 
I met Mr. Jones, and he gave me a 
dime.” 

Yes, I repeat, you may teach a hear- 
ing child thus to talk, but, just so soon 
as he mingles with other children he 
will begin to talk—and to act—as they 
do. What of the little deaf child? He 
is helpless and, in most cases, in his 
teacher’s hands only. Is he getting a 
square deal? 

We are all familiar with the stereo- 
typed formula: “How do you do?”—“I 
am well, thank you.” Now why not 
teach a little deaf child to extend his 
hand, naturally, and to answer, “How 
do you do,” just as you and I are in 
the habit of doing? Why not show 
him: (1) that “Good morning,” “Good 
afternoon,” “Good evening” and “How 
do you do,” are similar salutations ; (2) 
when each of the first three may be 
used: (3) that the last is always cor- 
rect; and (4) that when another speaks 
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first, we answer in accordance. Then 
the child is always safe and later on 
may be taught expressions; as, “How 
are you?” and the correct way in which 
to respond, as well as when to answer, 
“I am well, thank you,” to “How do 
you do?” 

The fact that deaf children are, as I 
said, almost entirely in the hands of 
their teachers, magnifies the wrong done 
in teaching them even one unnatural ex- 
pression; or, in letting pass one such 
expression or act. So when a deaf per- 
son does appear “different,” may not 
his teachers be largely to blame? Per- 
haps the hearing model was not so 
carefully followed as might have been 
the case; or, perchance, some other lan- 


guage method, if used, would have 
brought about better results. 
My teaching life has been spent 


mostly with backward children; but my 
experience and opportunities for ob- 
servation have by no means ended 
there. The teachers I have helped and 
who have adopted the technical lan- 
guage method I am using, are so en- 
thusiastic that they have urged, re- 
peatedly, that I give it to the profes- 
sion. It is due solely to numerous re- 
quests that I have consented to speak. 

I have what may seem at first glance 
very much like Miss Barry’s five slate 
method, but closer observation will re- 
veal quite a difference. Perhaps the best 
plan would be to draw your attention 
now to some sentences written under our 
“key” (page 207), but please divest your 
thought of any idea that we write in 
columns. We do not. This key is al- 
ways across the top of the blackboard, 
directly in front of the children and is 
written in colored crayon. We use it as 
a guide and, with certain exceptions, 
point out the way as we go, letting the 
key lead. 

You will notice: 

Ist. The strict adherence to leader- 
ship of “Who,” “Whose,” Whom,” and 
“What” in the columns where they oc- 
cur. 

2nd. That 


the second column is 
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headed by the verb symbol (=), rather 
than by “What do—do?” Under the 
symbol, any verb may be placed (is, 
has, like and want, for instance) and 
also any tense of the verb. 

3rd. That the columns are not num- 
bered. I prefer to keep figures out of 
sight for a while and when they are in- 
troduced, to have them stand for their 
respective numerical values. 


4th. That there is no _ preposition 
column. 
5th. That first year children would 


have comparatively little use for the —— 
column (adverbial words and phrases, 
other than those of time and place.) 


It is in starting immediately on tech- 
nical language work that I part com- 
pany with most teachers. If you were 
given a new word and did not know 
whether it was a noun, a verb, an 
adverb or an adjective, are you sure you 
could use it correctly? Some one might 
construct a sentence for you and you 
might remember it, but, if you had no 
idea of the parts of speech, the first 
time you tried to use the word unaided 
you might have trouble! No matter 
how good your memory, unless you 
should learn at least something of 
grammar, would you be likely to ac- 
quire a natural, discriminating use of 
the English language? 

We see, in many beginning outlines 
and year books, lists of words some- 
thing like this: a tooth, a thumb, a 
sheep, mama, a baby, a cow, a chair, 
and so on. Almost from the first day 
of school, “Who” and “What,” have 
prominent places on our blackboard. 
They are there, at any rate, when the 
very first word is given and each word 
learned is, at once, properly classified, 
thus: 


Who: What: 
Lamar a tooth 
a baby a thumb 
a boy a sheep 
Miss Hart a cow 
father a chair 


As I said, our complete key is in full 
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view, but I begin sentence building on a 
side board with the first two columns. 
We start, of course, with action work 
and it is here that I make almost the 
only exception of writing in columns; 
but at the close of each drill I write 
the lesson to one side, thus: 

John ran. 

Ruby fell. 

Claude jumped. 

Miss Edith laughed. 

As a consequence, thought is turned to 
paragraphing and to respect for margin. 

After more or less work along these 
lines, the children have clear concepts 
respectively of “Who,” “What,” and 
the verb, when action work is involved, 
to say nothing of a mental picture of 
the paragraph and of margin. I never 
give a new word without pausing to 
see that the children. understand its 
“kind ;” and I make sure that under- 
standing, not mere memory, is brought 
into play. 

For my own use I have divided verbs, 
mentally into two distinct classes and 
roughly into three. The first and sec- 
ond groups are made up, respectively, 
of action work verbs, and what I shall 
call “drill” verbs. In this latter group 
are see, saw, liave, has, is, am, are and 
like. The third, I call our “news” 
verbs, though this list, for a while, in- 
cludes, of course, a number from the 
other two groups. The following are 
usually among the first of our “news” 
verbs: received, gave, thanked, talked 
(in chapel), came, went, drew, made, 
played, spelled, wrote, brought, bought, 
and took care of. 


After a good start has been made on 
simple action work, I add the third col- 
umn of our key and begin with the verb 
I then try to have the children 
point to the proper places in the key, 
rather than to write in columns. Take, 
“T see a ball.” The child, pointer in 
left hand, points to “Who” and spells 
I, to = and spells see; then usually with 
no difficulty passes on to “What,” for 
ball. He knows ball is not “Whom” 


$éé. 
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nor “Whose,” though he has, of course, 
no idea of their respective meanings. 

Next comes saw, which requires a 
good deal of drill and then we are 
ready for “News.” The beginning is 
perhaps, that some one fell and cried. 
The “reporter,” all excitement, spells 
“Violet fell.” “Violet cried.” But with 
news items I insist upon the adverb of 
time, so it is generally here that we 
erase the side columns to begin work 
with the key proper; and attention is 
drawn to “When.” 


I might add that very soon some at- 
tempted news will be, “I saw Mr. Phin- 
ney this morning.” “Mr. Phinney 
laughed.” I then cover, for a moment, 
the final m in “Whom,” which is written 
under “What,” at top of direct object 
column. The “Who[m]” thus seen gives 
the clue and the children mentally place 
“Mr. Phinney,” as they did the word 
“ball,” in the direct object column. It 
goes without saying that much help is 
needed here at first, but it is astonishing 
how quickly the children grasp the idea 
of the direct object in contrast to the 
indirect.. In the same way I help them 
with sentences as, “The man gave the 
dog a bone.” The need for such comes 
rarely, for, in nine cases out of ten, 
when both direct and indirect object 
are used, the order, “Whom,” “Whose,” 
“What,” holds good. Of course, later 
on, the construction, “He gave the bone 
to the dog” is taught; but not until the 
real occasions for the use of such 
construction can be, at least, partially 
grasped by the child. 

For some time we have news practi- 
cally every day. The children would 
remind me, should I seem to forget. 
They very soon regard it as the event 
of the day and much friendly rivalry 
ensues. Usually I leave such work on 
the board till the next day, for practice 
in changing adverbs of time. I distin- 
guish sharply between news and jour- 
nals. The latter are made up, eventual- 
ly, of the chief news items of several 
preceding days; or, one may consist of 
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even a week’s important happenings. At 
the beginning, the day of the week is 
written at the right of the word “News” 
and later the date. Sequence of time 
and regulation paragraphing are insisted 
upon. 

I said the adverb of time was called 
into play as soon as news writing was 
taken up. This necessitates touching 
calendar work. It has always seemed 
to me that besides the names of the 
days, even bright children should be 
given at first only yesterday, today and 
tomorrow, then yesterday morning, yes- 
terday afternoon, last night, this morn- 
ing, up to tomorrow night. If we use 
these words and expressions at every 
opportunity, they will more than suffice 
for several months, and they will then 
become really a part of the child’s 
vocabulary. Such is not the case when 


we include too many, this week, last 
week, this month, for instance. Any 
child can learn to point them out, 


mechanically, on the calendar, but I 
prefer to proceed only so fast that we 
can put into immediate practice what 
we learn. I teach a few days ago and 
in a few days (when exact day may be 
immaterial or impossible) and generally 
give, a week ago (Tuesday, etc.) and, 
a week from (Saturday, etc.) before 
this week, last month and so on and on. 

Every possible chance for topic work 
is literally grabbed. In a few weeks, 
perhaps on a Thursday, one of our little 
lessons will be: 


The Days: 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
(yesterday) Wednesday 
(today) Thursday 
(tomorrow) Friday 
Saturday 


The subject shows the children what I 
wish them to do; and we are then ready 
for “Today is Thursday,” when the 
predicate noun is taken up. 

Calendar work brings to thought an- 
other topic, “The Weather.” As soon 
as we begin to mark off the days, we 
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notice weather conditions, and picture 
the spaces accordingly. In this way, 
we begin gradually to show rain, sun- 
shine, wind, lightning or snow, and 
when it was windy or cloudy. The 
work is carried on by means of spelled 
questions put to the children. I shall 
refer to this exercise later when touch- 
ing questions and answers. The first 
language lesson is generally something 
like this: 
The Weather. Friday. 
It rained last night. 
It thundered and lightened, too. 

The children soon gain an idea of 
what constitutes a composition, so to 
speak, on “The Weather;” and as our 
vocabulary increases, we add to the 
composition. No child ever thinks of 
putting weather reports with his news, 
though I show, as soon as we begin let- 
ter writing, that certain parts, both of 
this and calendar work, may go into 
such epistles. 

To return where we left off, with see 
and saw: We next take up have and 
has. By means of elliptical sentences 
and various exercises, we drill, drill, 
drill, then again, before is, am and 
are are attempted. The forms of “to 
be” are very, very difficult for the deaf 
and there is grave danger in presenting 
them tod soon. Great care should be 
taken, when working on have and has, 
to give the child a clear idea of posses- 
sion. The free use should come later. 
Consequently, a child should never be 
taught, “I have an apple,” when he is 
merely holding one. 

It seems time now to call attention to 
symbols for the parts of speech. I con- 
sider them necessary in primary work 
and, as Mrs. Wetherill pointed out, in 
her recent paper, they greatly system- 
atize and help in correcting mistakes in 
language. 

Very soon after I began to teach, I 
felt the need of symbols and looked 
into the set used by the Minnesota 
School. They make great claims for 
these symbols and I am sure results jus- 
tify their doing so; but it seemed to me 
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a simpler set would be better. I was 
thus led to originate my own: 

nese == verb 

—— pronoun == infinitive 

r— adjective === adverb 

—- conjunction —, preposition 

You may notice the similarity be- 


tween the noun and pronoun symbols; 
the abjective most often modifies a 
noun, hence then adverbs are 
associated most closely with verbs, so 
==. To a close observer, there will 
appear other reasons for _ similarity 
of forms. In elliptical sentences, I 
always use the correct symbol rather 
than a dash; and where a dash need be 


pom 


used, I substitute several very short 
ones; or, perhaps, merely dots, as 
ai ee I ee eae I do not teach sym- 
bols. The children practically absorb 


them. And they love them, too. 

An explanation, in detail, of the ways 
in which I use symbols would furnish 
by itself, material for a long paper; 
hence I can at this time barely touch 
the subject. It has already been seen 
that the verb symbol is the first pre- 
sented. Though we soon use had, I do 
not attach the symbol for some time, 
often not until the children ask for it. 
Neither is that for the noun given until 
we begin on the predicate noun. I 
then place it below the adjective symbol 
(complement) in the verb column. 

The words for the numbers to 11 are 
“How many” and for the colors, “What 
color.” As soon as we have, perhaps, 
“I saw a pretty dog,” our adjective list 
is started and I show that one, two, 
red, blue, and so forth are —» words. 
I often marvel at the way the children 
sense adjectives and know I should be 
rather skeptical on the point had I not 
seen, from experience, how naturally 
and beautifully the idea develops. 

Our knowledge of “grammar” has, 
by this time grown to “Who,” “Whose,” 
“What,” “Where,” “When,” — (verb) 
and -— (adjective). For “Where,” 
we have probably had such sentences as: 
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We went to the movies Satur- 
day afternoon. 

We went to the studio yesterday 
morning. 

We went for a walk yesterday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Berg talked in chapel yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Huckaby came to our room 
this morning. 

I always introduce is when there is 
a decided need for its use. The first 
lesson with last year’s class will do by 
way of illustration. The boys had been 
making kites and one Monday morning 
a little fellow spelled, “Some of us boys 
made kites Saturday afternoon.” He 
then spelled “Mr. Courrege” and point- 
ing to the verb symbol, made me un- 
derstand he wanted the word helped. 
That difficulty over, he pointed to the 
direct object “Whom” and spelled “us.” 
He then added, on the side, “I love Mr. 
Courrege” and also “good.” I felt the 
time for is surely had arrived. 

After drawing attention to the adjective 
symbol at right of verb (in the key), I 
gave for “Who,” “Mr. Courrege” and 
for the adjective (complement), “good ;” 
then told the children that is was the 
correct verb. They were so familiar 
with see, saw, has and have, I could in 
a few moments, remind them that with 
those verbs there was something in the 
third column; I told them that with is, 
there never was. Opportunities for the 
use of is, with the predicate adjective 
came thick and fast: “Mr. Courrege is 
kind,” “Miss Edith’s sweater is green,” 
“John is sick;” and their cup of joy 
seemed running over when they discov- 
ered, one morning, that they could add, 
“It is cloudy” to their weather report. 

The use of am then involves no diffi- 
culties. From the first day of school 
we have daily inspection of hands and 
nails (later of teeth) and names of de- 
serving children go down on the board 
in colored crayon. Subsequently, this 
inspection affords lively practice on 
are. The subject is “Our Hands,” and 
clean, dirty and “a little dirty’ (as one 
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word) are added to our adjective list. 
In this exercise we have such sen- 
tences as: 
Stephania’s hands are clean. 
Claude’s hands are a little dirty. 
T. Z.’s hands are dirty. 
My hands are clean. 

For another illustration of the help 
of our key and the symbols, consider a 
test such as this: 

has, have, is, am or are: 

Mrs. Jones’ sweater == red. 

Alma == a brown dress. 

Osco and Roger [twin babies] 
sweet. 

The children see that there is no 
“What” word with red, in the first sen- 
tence, so red must belong under the ad- 
jective symbol to right of verb; conse- 
quently, the missing verb, since sweater 
is singular, must be is. In the second 
sentence, dress, ““What,” must be placed 
in the third column; as Alma is singu- 
lar, it is quickly seen that has is needed. 
Reasoning in the same way, the children 
know that the third verb is are. 

I endeavor most earnestly, of course, 
to lead the children to understand the 
difference between “Mrs. Jones’ sweater 
is red,” and “Mrs. jones has a red 
sweater,” but this understanding cannot, 
in the case of a little deaf child, come 
at once. Memory is, here, of little prac- 
tical value, but by means of the key and 
the symbols, rules are given and these 
rules are readily understood and applied, 
even by backward children. Later the 
noun complement is taken up and when 
the children realize that the subject and 
complement are the same person or 
thing, they use the correct verb and can 
tell you why they are sure of their de- 
cision, 

The treatment of pronouns, preposi- 
tions, and questions and answers are 
three exceedingly important parts of 
primary work yet untouched. Each 
is worthy of special attention. 

First, the pronoun list should grow 
very slowly and be added to with great 
caution. J, my, me, we, our, us, he, she, 
they and it come first and suffice for 
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quite a while; then we add the possess- 
ive his, her, their and its. There seems 
to me great danger in presenting the 
objective her, him and them too soon. 
Our key is of practical help in giving a 
clear concept of the use of pronouns, 
and I have a pronoun chart which is 
easily understood by the children. The 
chart keeps the pronouns together after 
they are learned. You and your are 
taught by spelling exercises. 

The second point mentioned above is 
prepositions. I have always felt that a 
mistake was made when prepositions 
and their objects were separated. An- 
other mistake is to give a teacher a list 
of prepositions “to be taught.” I let 
the daily news act largely as a guide, 
but keep “Where” and “When” ex- 
pressions as one word. Later I drill on 
some of the prepositions that have in 
this way come up, always keeping the 
work in topic form. Usually, the first 
of these lessons involves on. I draw the 
children’s attention to the various ob- 
jects I have placed here and there and 
give the subject, “Where.” The chil- 
dren are, by this time, so familiar with 
certain adjectives and are so observing, 
that such sentences as the following 
quite naturally result: 


The yardstick is on a small chair. 
The blue pencil is on Miss 

Edith’s desk. 

The cow and the sheep are on 
the floor. 

John’s cap is on the cabinet. 

The clock and the flowers are on 

a large chair. 

The short pointer is on the man- 
tel. 

In this way, one can reduce to a 
minimum, the danger of such indefinite 
parrot-like sentences as, “A cup is on 
the table,” something I never accept. 
Too often we lose sight of our aim for 
definite expression. By working, as 
above, in topic form, the day is saved, 
so to speak, until we are ready for the 
expletive there. 

As to the third point, questions and 
answers: From their understanding of 
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our key, the children have no trouble 
with the first few question forms and 
their answers, the latter always short, 
as has already been shown. For quite a 
while after taking up is, am and are, we 
use them with the predicate adjective 
only. This suggests an exception I 
make regarding questions and answers. 
A hearing child understands much that 
is said to him long before he can speak 
in sentences and even before he can 
talk at all. I apply this principle with 
the deaf. I soon begin to spell. “What 
is your name?” “Who is your teacher?” 
and so on; and, with calendar work, 
such questions as, “What day is to- 
day?” I seldom give these questions in 
writing until we have taken up the 
predicate noun. 

In the same way, in our daily work 
on the weather, | spell, “Did it rain 
yesterday?” (emphasizing rain and yes- 
terday), and “Is the sun shining this 
morning?” (with emphasis on sun and 
this morning). The children answer, 
“Ves, Miss Edith,” or “No, Miss Edith.” 
I very soon give them such necessary 
expressions as “I know my lesson;” 
after which I watch for occasions to 
ask, “Do you know your lesson?” get- 
ting, as in calendar and weather work, 
the conversational form of answer, in 
contrast to the written form to be 
learned later. I am extremely careful 
to word each question correctly and 
naturally. Therefore I never ask, 
“Does the sun shine today?” nor later, 
when time for that work arrives, “What 
is the pointer made of?” “What is a 
key for?” “Whom did you go down 
town with?” 

When work is not presented most 
systematically and painstakingly, it 
becomes for the child, largely a matter 
of memory only. A deaf child may 
learn to say, or to spell, among his first 
sentences, “Today is Tuesday.” “I re- 
ceived a box.” “I was happy,” but he is 
merely memorizing. There is where a 
little deaf child should be guided, for 
a while, in a way quite different from 
his hearing brother. If this were al- 
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ways done, better results would follow 
and there would-be less stumbling 
later on. 

There is a limit to intelligent work 
based solely, or largely, on memory. 
The intermediate teacher is the one who 
can best testify to the truth of this 
statement. It is she who must subse- 
quently bear the burden! Some of the 
reasons for her troubles are: 

1. The children have little or no 
idea of the parts of speech nor of the 
relationship of words in a_ sentence; 
there has been too much memory work. 

2. The habitual present was given 
too soon; instead of is running, ran and 
shall run, the children have had runs, 
ran, shall run. 

3. The children have not been 
trained to think logically and definitely. 
This crops out when we find such sen- 
tences as: “I shall not write a letter to 
my mother because I shall go home.” 
Or it may be, “Ruby can neither crochet 
nor knit,” when Ruby is an adept at 
each. Again, the child may have been 
permitted to say, “Mr. Huckaby is in 
the office,’ when it should have been, 
“T think Mr. Huckaby is in the office.” 
“T received a letter from my friend,” in- 
stead of “from a friend,” is one more 
example. 

4. Children have been allowed to use 
superfluous words, as, last, in, “I went 
home last Saturday afternoon.” Such a 
sentence may sound all right in the pri- 
mary department; but in the intermedi- 
ate, those /asts and next become almost 
deaf-mutisms. I never teach /ast nor 
next; though, of course, when the time 
comes for drill, by means of elliptical 
sentences, on the different tenses, I 
must use the words myself and then 
acquaint the children with their mean- 
ings. 

5. There has been too much drill of 
a purely mechanical nature, most of 
which has proved vague or meaningless 
to the children. Relationship charts and 
their results, I relegate to such com- 
pany. Surely every institution, every 
neighborhood, and every family (should 
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the work be private) may be depended 
upon to offer the people necessary in 
teaching relationship. Should it happen 
that such is not the case, why not wait 
until some happy chance makes it so? 

One claim I make for our key and the 
symbols is that they can be used for all 
work and in all grades, not merely in 
connection with action work in the pri- 
mary department. 

Mrs. Wetherill in her paper, “Tech- 
nical Language in An_ Intermediate 
Class” (VoLTA Review, January, 1923), 
gave an idea of how. she has used the 
method in her work. Mrs. Wetherill is 
one of the clearest and most logical 
thinkers I have ever known, and could 
never, under any circumstances, do other 
than splendid work. She did wonders 
for the class she had last year and yet, 
as she more than once remarked, “If 
only they had had this technical training 
from the beginning.” 

When intermediate work is taken up, 
the key is enlarged quite a little and the 
symbols are used more for the sake of 
brevity. Below is the key as Mrs. 
Wetherill used it. As the children ad- 
vance, certain headings may be dropped, 
others substituted and still others added. 

If the children have been guided by 
means of this key and the symbols, they 
will have, upon entering the intermedi- 
ate department, a formal introduction to 
grammar. And they will have learned, 
already to love it. Time and again 
after I have spelled a new word or ex- 
pression (I always spell first, just as 
an oral teacher first speaks), the chil- 
dren, all eagerness, will spell interroga- 
tively, “What,” or perhaps will trace, 
in the air, an adjective symbol, meaning 
to ask if they are correct as to the kind 
of word. 

In number work, we never overstep 
our bounds, as far as language is con- 
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ceive numbers; to associate words with 
certain magnitudes ; to add and subtract, 
mentally; and to recognize at sight 
groups and combinations. 

As soon as practical we use in num- 
ber work certain verbs that have come 
up in our news; and the children write 
little problems on this order: 

(1) A girl had four dolls. 
broke one. 
now. 

(2) A woman had seven hand- 
kerchiefs. She bought two. She 
has nine handkerchiefs now. 

The most advanced in the class I had 
last year were writing, at the close of 
school, such problems as the above; 
and yet they could not tell you, in lan- 
guage, that seven and two are nine. 
They had not yet had the predicate 
noun. There are numerous ways in 
which to practice on addition and sub- 
traction without the noun complement. 

There were four children in this 
division. They were considered pretty 
bad cases; and for weeks there was 
nothing like a satisfactory response. 
Because of the late start, there was not 
time, before the close of school, for the 
predicate noun. Of course, with an 
average class, one can cover something 
like a definite amount of fundamental 
work; nevertheless, I feel that our 
courses of study should contain less “to 
be taught this year” and offer a greater 
number of suggestions. 

I am aware of having claimed more 
of the reader’s time than I should, but 
the subject is most tremendously big 
and even now I have touched little more 
than part of the first year essentials. 
Naturally, in my work with backward 
children, I have been forced to plunge 
beneath the surface and in so doing I 
have had unusual opportunities to get 
at the root of what I shall term cer- 


She 
She has three dolls 





cerned. The children learn to per- tain “evils” peculiar to the work with 

Subject: Predicate: Onject of Verb: Adverbs (==) and Adverbial Modifiers 

Who: Whose: What Verh (— ) Complement ( = Indirect; Direct: | Of Place: (Where) | Of manner: | Of degree: | Of Time: (When) 
ware | Of number: | Of cause: 











[Key for use in (and above) Intermediate Grades.] 
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deaf children. Many of these evils lead 
the deaf to appear in a wrong light, and 
so unnecessarily different from hearing 
people, hence their import to teachers 
of the deaf. 

I said that sometimes the difference 
in question was merely an unnatural, 
stilted use of English. Experience and 
actual demonstration have shown me 
that a technical language method, such 
as I have tried to outline, is a splendid 
remedy for, at least, this one “differ- 
ence.” 

That a real knowledge of language 
(such as is our aim) opens to the deaf 
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broadening influences and experiences 
of which they would otherwise remain 
deprived, needs no repetition. But—is 
all that this real knowledge implies, and 
all that is involved in its acquisition, 
fully appreciated by teachers of the 
deaf? Let us not forget that, in every 
case, the technical points necessarily 
mastered mean, for any person, a 
course in sound mental discipline—men- 
tal discipline that proves of incalculable 
benefit. Now a deaf child needs this 
mental discipline and its benefits far 
more than does one who can _ hear. 
Why deprive him of them? 
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OMEWHERE, tucked away in a 

forest of New York skyscrapers, is 

an office where a busy man spends 
the hours of his working day, bringing 
to other men the glory and freedom 
and love of the open country. Each 
evening finds him traveling back across 
the Hudson to his farm in the New 
Jersey hills thirty miles away. Since 
he began these morning and evening 
journeys he has traveled a distance 
something like seven or eight times 
around the globe. More than that, .he 
walks the two miles over the hills from 
his home to the station every morning, 
in spite of the fact that there are two 
cars, a truck and three horses on the 
farm. No wonder this man knows the 
moods of nature and can tell us the 
exact hour when Mother Earth spreads 
out her choicest treasures. Listen! 
Here it is from his own pen: 

“The real glory of the day comes 
when the first crimson streak appears in 
the east, and the sun comes slowly over 
the hills to view the sparkling splendor 
of a dew washed world. Just as youth 
carries the supreme joy of life, so the 
damp fields and woods, and the fog 


haunted hollows, show the very wine of 
nature’s life, when in the youth of day 
the sun first floods them with light.’”’* 

This man who for thirty-six years has 
been talking poetry and sentiment and 
practical common sense to the farmers 
of the country is Herbert W. Colling- 
wood, editor of the Rural New Yorker, 
better known to his thousands of readers 
as “The Hope Farm Man.” 

Mr. Collingwood was born in 1857 in 
the historic town of Plymouth, Mass. 
His father was killed in the Civil War 
and the family separated, he being 
given away to an old farmer and his 
wife who lived on Cape Cod. They 
were the hard, rigid type of old-style 
Puritans who believed it their duty to 
instill into their small charge the seri- 
ousness of the business of life. They 
brought him up according to their own 
light on “a liberal application of the 
scripture and a stick.” He gives us a 
vivid picture of those early days in the 
following paragraph. 

“As a boy on a little Yankee farm, I 
had a stint set for me every day. Dur- 


*From “The Child,” by Herbert W. Col- 
lingwood. 
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ing the winter it was sawing and split- 
ting wood. Our barn stood so that 
somehow on a winter’s day one side of 
it always faced the road, and it always 
seemed to be warm and sunny. The 
other was turned so that it was always 
cold and frosty, with little if any sun. 
The hens, the cow and the sheep always 
made for the sunny side of the barn, 
which represented the comfortable and 
bright side of life. 

“The old gentleman who brought me 
up always put the woodpile on the 
frosty side of the barn. He argued that 
if the boy worked too much on the 
sunny side, he would stop to look at the 
passersby, feel something of the joy of 
living, and stop his work to absorb a 
little of it. We were brought up to be- 
lieve that labor was a curse, put upon 
us for our sins, a serious matter, a dis- 
cipline and never a joy. When the boy 
worked on the frosty side he must move 
fast to keep warm. He would not stop 
to loaf in the sun, he would not stop to 
throw stones or practice baseball so 
long as he had to keep his mittens on to 
keep his fingers warm. Thus the argu- 
ment was that the boy would accom- 
plish more on the frosty side, and real- 
ize that labor represented the primal 
curse which somehow seemed to rest 
particularly heavy on the farmer. And 
so, as a child I did my work and passed 
much of my life on the frosty side of 
the barn, silent and thoughtful, while 
the hens cackled and sang on the sunny 
side. It seemed strange to me that peo- 
ple could not see that the thing which 
made the hens lay would surely make 
the boy work.’’** 

The foster mother on this farm was 
exceedingly deaf. She was one of those 
dissatisfied deaf people who never seem 
capable of acquiring a life philosophy 
of happiness or even fortitude. She 
tried every cure that the “local herb 
doctor or the traveling quack could sug- 
gest, and their name was legion in that 





**From “Hope Farm Notes,” by Herbert 


W. Collingwood. 
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day.” The orphan boy had a weak 
throat and believes that he laid the 
foundation for his own deafness later in 
life by his efforts to make her under- 
stand by shouting. While still a small 
boy he ran away from this interesting 
place and went to work in a book store 
in Boston. Later he went to Colorado 
and worked as a cowboy for a number 
of years. While there his hearing be- 
gan to fail. He took stock of his re- 
sources and saw that by training and 
education he was fit for nothing more 
than a common laborer. So he worked 
his way back as far as Michigan and 
there worked his way through Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. His hearing 
was growing steadily worse and he 
found it hard to keep track of the lec- 
tures and keep up with his class. But 
he did it, received his degree and went 
out with high hopes of reforming the 
world. Of this period of his life he 
says: 

“Among other things I taught school 
in a country neighborhood, and you 
may imagine that a deaf man has to use 
rather strenuous methods with a club 
to preserve order in a back country 
neighborhood. Then I went to Missis- 
sippi to take charge of an agricultural 
paper. In addition to that I played 
baseball in the local nine, sang in the 
choir, fed the press, set up type, wrote 
editorials and was fighting editor. The 
paper failed, and I was left stranded in 
the mud: of a Mississippi winter. I 
landed on my feet, however, as profes- 
sor of elocution, English literature, 
modern languages and deportment in a 
young ladies seminary. I seemed to be 
strong on deportment in that young 
ladies’ college under conditions that I 
fear made St. Anthony tremble, but I 
got away with it after some fashion, 
and finally got a position on the Rural 
New Yorker and started in as low man 
at eight and ten dollars a week.” 

It was something of a problem to 
exist in New York on such a salary 
even thirty-six years ago, but this gritty 
orphan boy had not grown up on the 
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frosty side of the barn for nothing. He 
stuck it out until promotion and success 
came and he has been with the same 
paper ever since. 

There was only one child, a daugh- 
ter, on Hope Farm, and as her parents 
did not want her to grow up alone, they 
found three others near her own age 
who needed a home and took them in. 
It was at a time when the farm orchard 
was in its beginning and the four chil- 
dren were nicknamed the Bud, the Seed- 
ling, the Scion and the Graft. As such 
they were known to readers of Hope 
Farm Notes which is the editor’s per- 
sonal department in the Rural New 
Yorker. When they were about grown 
four others known as the “second 
brood,” found a refuge at Hope Farm. 
So it has always been a lively place, 
with plenty of work, plenty of play and 
a sunshine atmosphere in which to do 
both. 

Hope Farm consists of one hundred 
acres of rough land located at Wood- 
cliffe Lake, New Jersey, on a branch 
of the Erie railroad. On the farm is an 
old stone house built by the Dutch when 
they moved from Manhattan to Bergen 
County. It is one hundred and fifty 
years old, perhaps more. As a loyal 
citizen of Bergen County, Mr. Colling- 
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wood says he stands ready to prove 
that George Washington slept in the 
house while his army was camped at 
Paramus Heights, four miles away. 
His proof is based on the fact that no 
living person can deny it, and the only 
objection to his argument is the fact 
that there are about eight hundred 
houses in the county in which Wash- 
ington is said to have slept during the 
ninety days his army was there. Quot- 
ing his colored friends he concludes 
that Washington was about the “sleep- 
ingest man” that ever lived. Anyhow, 
the old house is quite a curiosity and 
the Japanese ivy and roses have made it 
a bower of beauty. 

One time a friend of the editor offered 
to pay for an oil painting if he would 
sit for it, but he says, “What I really 
did was to sit down on the proposition, 
for I would not make as much of a 
success as a sardine when preserved in 
oil. I try to avoid having my pictures 
taken, for I think the deaf rarely take 
good pictures. They either look silly 
or else look as though they were trying 
to bite off a nail. That is, they go to 
one extreme or another. These unfor- 
tunate people who are able to hear 
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everything can screw up their faces into 
a smile or look wise without much 
effort. The deaf people are so afraid 
they will do something a little outside 
the usual plan that they really go to the 
other extreme.” What a comfort Mr. 
Collingwood’s point of view is to the 
rest of us who never succeed in getting 
a good-looking portrait! And what a 
scapegoat deaf ears can be made for all 
our shortcomings! How fortunate we 
are to have them! We feel especially 
favored also that he has given us per- 
mission to reproduce the accompanying 
pictures of himself. 

Mr. Collingwood is fond of cats and 
especially so of a deaf white cat which 
he owns. Mrs. Collingwood has no 
fondness for the feline tribe, so the 
white favorite is not allowed in the 
house. But sometimes when the editor 
keeps late hours with a book by the 
fire and all the rest of the family are 
safely in bed, like a guilty boy he steals 
to the back door and lets in his deaf 
friend. Together they hold solitary 
communion on their mental problems, 
advantages and disadvantages until the 
editor nods and the fire burns out. 


IN WHICH “WASHINGTON SLEPT.” 
COMFORTABLE 


MOVED SOME YEARS 
AND MODERN. 


THE FAMILY 


Then the cat is put outside and her 
companion goes off to bed with no one 
the wiser. But—deceit will out—as 
well as more serious crimes. One eve- 
ning the editor, perhaps more sleepy 
than usual, forgot to put the cat out. 
In the middle of the night he was 
rudely awakened by an excited family 
which insisted that there were burglars 
down stairs. When asked what they 
were doing the family replied: “Playing 
the piano.” A gun was thrust into his 
hands and he heroically headed the 
little procession which descended the 
stairs to capture the musical thief. The 
family’s surprise and the editor’s cha- 
grin can well be imagined when they 
found the white cat running back and 
forth on the open piano keyboard. 
“Why. should a cat, and a deaf cat at 
that want to play the piano in the dead 
of night?” asked the family. The 
philosophical brain of the editor 
brought to bear on the question evolved 
this theory. The vibrations of the dif- 
ferent tones must bring a pleasureable 
sensation somehow to the unusually in- 
telligent and sensitive deaf cat. A short 
time later the piano needed attention. 
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When the piano doctor arrived and 
opened up the instrument he found a 
healthy brood of mice under the key- 
board. So the philosophical theory 
went the way of many which had been 
scrapped before. The white cat lost 
some of her prestige and descended to 
the scale of a normal beast of prey. 

The Hope Farm Man is a great ad- 
mirer of the little book “Deafness and 
Cheerfulness.” He says that he has read 
it over many times and wishes that 
every deaf man or friend of a deaf man 
might have it. The particular message 
contained in it which he commends to 
all “who feel their courage slipping 
away” is this: “The noblest dealing 
with misfortune is in manly silence to 
bear it; the wholly unpardonable is to 
ask others to weep also.” He advocates 
the riding of some interesting and 
harmless hobby as a great comfort and 
cure for despondency. “Let a man say 
to himself that he will study and work 
to breed the finest pigs, raise the finest 
strawberries or master some science or 
public question, and he _ will find 
strength and comfort in his work.’* 

We see now why the Hope Farm Man 
grows younger each year as well as 
wiser and more tolerant. We see why 
he has found, 


“Tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing.” 

May his tribe increase, and may not 
the Votta Review Family hope to hear 
more of his wise philosophy soon from 
his own ready pen? 





*From “Hope Farm Notes,” by Herbert W. 
Collingwood. 





DEATH OF MISS WOODROW 


Miss Mary Woodrow, pioneer teacher of 
lip-reading, who introduced the study in the 
Brooklyn public schools, died March 20th at 
her home in that city, after a brief illness. 
Miss Woodrow was a valued member of the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, and its sympathy 
is extended to her family and friends. 


THE BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL 
ECONOMICS 


A number of schools for the deaf have used 
moving picture films supplied free of charge 
by the Bureau of Commercial Economics. 
For the benefit of others who may not know 
of this bureau, the following information is 
given. 

The purpose of the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics, founded by Francis Holley, is 
the dissemination of useful information by 
means of motion pictures. On condition that 
no admission fee is to be charged, it supplies 
films free of charge to reputable organiza- 
tions. Its scope is international, both in the 
source and display of its films. It is affili- 
ated with the leading educational institutions 
of the world. 

Its films are especially useful in a school 
for the deaf because they deal with many 
phases of the occupational problem, as well 
as because of the many pictures useful in the 
teaching of geography, history, and other 
subjects. 

It offers hundreds of films, all free, subject 
to a few necessary conditions. 

A few of the topics that should prove valu- 
able to teachers and pupils are: 

Safety First. 

Pure Foods. 

Cement Construction. 

Wheat. 

Tanning Leather. 

Watch Making. 

Banking. 

Carpet Weaving. 

The Umatilla Dam. 

Sugar Cane Growing. 

Fitting the Boy to the Job. 

Along the Colorado. 

Book Binding. 

Photography. 

Laundry Machinery. 

Harvesting Ice. 

Milk Industry. 

The Boy Scouts. 

Fruit Growing. 

Making Crepe Paper. 


ACOUSTIC EDUCATION 

The Volta Bureau has recently received a 
copy of “Acoustic Education,” by Lilla B. 
McKenzie, which it is glad to add to its refer- 
ence library. 

Miss McKenzie’s experiments at Central In- 
stitute in the development of residual hearing 
in deaf children are well known to the pro- 
fession, and her book will doubtless prove a 
mine of valuable information to those who 
are interested in this field of education. 
Further information may be found in the 
advertising columns. 





Fourteen hundred children with impaired 
hearing have been found in Washington, D. C. 
The Votta Review hopes soon to report 
what is to be done for them. 
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EXPERIENCE 


By Sau N. KEssLer 


Ken’t hear, you say? Wal, what of it! 
They’s many more like you, 

An’ life is jes’ as sweet t’ ’em 
As drops of honey dew. 


Don’t perk an’ wail because yer ears 
Ain’t what they used t’ be; 

Why, I been deef full twenny years, 
An’ gosh! now look at me. 


They’s work t’ do, an’ deeds t’ do, 
An’ no time left for cryin’, 

An’ gifts t’ bring, an’ songs t’ sing 
Instead o’ mournful sighin’. 


Jes’ wash yer eyes an’ flosserphize ; 
What if yer ears are shirkin’? 
What counts is you, an’ what you do: 

There ain’t no fun like workin’. 








THE APPEAL OF THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, Teachers and Friends 


FOREWORD—Miss Elizabeth Alden Byrd, who conducts this department, is a friend 


and an experienced teacher of deaf children. 


She will welcome a letter from anyone who 


is interested in a deaf child. If you wish a reply, please enclose a stamp.—Editor. 


ACK in the dark, dark ages, there 
B were many hundreds of little deaf 
and dumb children. There were 
no wise physicians who knew the intri- 
cacies of the human ear and the treat- 
ment which might save the hearing of 
some of them. There were only “fake” 
remedies, witchcraft, “letting of blood.” 
These children had no loving teachers 
to train them to speak and understand 
the speech of their family and play- 
mates. They were in ignorance, dark- 
ness and silence. No wonder that they 
were believed to be foolish—insane! 
No one had broken their bonds and set 
them free. And yet, behind these bonds 
of silence was often an alert, keen 
mind, a sensitive, affectionate heart, a 
groping soul. The Christian priests 
were the early scholars, and the help- 
lessness of these children sometimes 
touched their hearts and awakened 
their minds to the responsibility of 
educating them. For centuries occa- 
sional mention was made of some 
wealthy family who had found a 
teacher for a deaf child, but deaf chil- 
dren still went unattended. The Abbe 
de l’Epee was one of the first to at- 
tempt to teach groups of them to speak 
and read the lips. Later, so many 
came to him that he could not teach 
them all to speak, and was forced to 
evolve a language of signs, so that all 
who came might receive an education 
and a knowledge of God. About the 
same time that he was teaching the 
children of France, Heinicke in Ger- 
many was also becoming awakened to 
the needs of these neglected little ones, 
and the work of these pioneers aroused 
others all over civilized Europe. 
The first school for the deaf in the 
United States was a private one, estab- 


lished in Virginia by a gentleman who 
had several deaf children and brought 
a teacher for them from England. It 
was not continued more than a few 
years, because the teacher proved unfit. 

The first permanent school was 
opened at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1817, and other schools followed it in 
other States. The boys and girls sent 
there were given a good education, and 
many of them learned to write the 
English language with wonderful accu- 
racy, but they were not taught to 
speak or to read lips, and if a young 
child lost his hearing and was sent to 
one of these schools, he forgot his 
speech and became a “deaf mute.” 

Not until 1866 was a school founded 
in which the speech of deafened chil- 
dren might be preserved and even those 
born deaf might learn to talk. The 
founder of this little school was Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers, afterwards the first 
principal of Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, which proved and 
is still proving, to all who inquire, that 
the deaf can be taught to speak and to 
understand the speech of others. 

Now speech and lip-reading are 
taught in almost every school for deaf 
children in the United States. Many of 
the schools make no use whatever of 
finger-spelling and signs, and the deaf 
are no longer called “dumb” and “mute” 
except by people who know no better. 

Is there a mother in this country 
who does not honestly long to have 
her deaf child talk as other children 
do, and who does not wish to have 
him sent to the best school within her 
means? Mothers who love their chil- 
dren—and in the true nature of things 
they all do intensely—want the best 
things in life for them. When they 
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understand that the opportunity of 
learning good speech and lip-reading 
is open for their children, they will 
do their utmost to obtain it for them. 
But they must do more than that. 

Mothers and teachers must teach 
these children language. Teachers are 
trying to do it every day, but some- 
times they do not succeed as well as 
they might because the mothers and 
friends fail to differentiate fully be- 
tween speech and language, and do not 
help. Deaf children are no _ longer 
necessarily dumb. They are articulate, 
they produce the elements of speech, 
but they are at a loss for words. They 
want words to express their thoughts 
—and with new words come new 
thoughts, and growth and expansion. 
Out of their meagre vocabulary they are 
constantly trying to find words that 
will “fit” with their lively ideas. As 
was Nancy. 

Nancy was a bright, happy child, 
always reaching ahead, exploring, long- 
ing for words to express her rapid 
thoughts. Her teacher had placed a 
bowl of narcissus bulbs in the school- 
room window, and the children de- 
lighted in watching the green shoots 
reaching up toward the sunlight, and 
the buds swelling. One morning, as 
they entered the schoolroom, Nancy, 
instead of going to her seat, came 
tearing back to the door where the 
teacher stood, the radiance of new dis- 
covery in her face. Dancing up and 
down with joy, she dragged her teacher 
to the star-like flowers, opened over- 
night, and said, “The flowers laughed.” 

It was also Nancy, with her handful 
of words, who explained her under- 
standing of the chapel talk one morn- 
ing. On the blackboard had _ been 
written, “God will forgive your sins.” 
Nancy memorized the words, and wrote 
them in the schoolroom. The teacher 
said to her, “You don’t know what that 
means, do you?” 


“Yes, I know,” she said. 
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“No, surely you don’t. ... Tell me, 
then.” 

For an instant Nancy hesitated. 
Knowing what the sentence meant was 
one thing, explaining it, in words, an- 
other. Her eyes fell on a blackboard 
across the room where was kept a 
record of the children’s conduct. Be- 
side some of the names were little 
marks which meant misbehavior. Nancy 
ran over, caught up an eraser and with 
three words interpreted: the lesson, 
“God—a mark—brush!” and made the 
gesture of obliterating the _ tell-tale 
symbols. 

Teach them language! 

Murray wanted words, too. Oh, how 
he wanted them! Every day he came 
into the class-room with some story he 
wanted to tell his teacher: a letter 
from his father, a trip he had taken. 
He would start out confidently, “I went 
to M ” (a large city, to which he 
had been taken for the first time). “I 
saw ” He would stop with a look of 
helplessness and disappointment. What 
was the word? His teacher wanted to 
give it to him, but so often did not 
know his thought. Often he would 
draw an illustration on the board, and 
his teacher would recognize it and give 
him the word. One day he drew what 
looked like an iron grating and told 
the teacher that it went up and down. 
She said, “I don’t know, Murray. Is 
it something in the shop?” 

“Oh, no,” in disgust — evidently 
nothing that could be there at all! He 
sat down, discouraged. Suddenly he 
saw on a calendar the picture of a large 
building. He went up to it, and moved 
his hand slowly up and down the pic- 
ture, stopping at each floor. To make 
sure that she had the right thought, 
the teacher took a piece of chalk, and 
drawing a large square on the floor, 
stepped inside, and said, “Did the floor 
go up?” 

“Yes,” he said, his face illuminated, 
“up and down!” And _ his teacher 
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hugged him joyfully, and taught him to 
say, “I rode in an elevator.” 


Some time ago, the Volta Review 
sent me a letter in which a wish was 
expressed as follows: 


“The magazine as far as it goes is splendid, 
but why limit it to its present purpose? A 
department directed to mothers of the deaf, 
who crave for knowledge and help in training 
their little ones, and who do not know where 
to procure such help, would be welcomed 
by many. Invite these mothers to give to 
your readers the benefit of their experiences. 
They would do it gladly, because there is a 
bond of sympathy between them which only 
they can appreciate. I say this advisedly, 
because I happen to be one of them.” 


I want all of the readers to be in- 
terested in “The Deaf Child,” for all of 
you are interested in the effect of deaf- 
ness upon human lives, but this depart- 
ment was created especially for the pur- 
pose of helping the deaf child—in every 


way possible, but particularly by serv- 
ing his parents and teachers. 

Won’t you tell me stories about the 
children you have taught or mothered? 
How did they make you understand 
their thoughts? How did you give 
them the language they needed? What 
were their experiences with hearing 
playmates? How did you overcome 
their shyness about talking to hearing 
people? There are dozens of interest- 
ing things you can contribute! Won't 
you tell them in a letter, just as you 
would talk to a friend? Send in their 
pictures, if you can; a child’s face will 
tell so much more than even your let- 
ters. And if you are a mother or 
teacher, perplexed with problems, and 
desire the advice and assistance of 
others, write to me, and I will publish 
your letter (without using your name) 
and perhaps your solution will come. 





THE DAY’S WORK 


CONDUCTED BY THE JoB MAN. 


This department offers suggestions to the man or woman upon whom deafness is 
forcing employment difficulties. It tells of others who have faced similar problems and 
won out. If you know of a person who has “made good” in spite of deafness, even at 
the most insignificant task, please send the details to The Job Man, 1601 35th Street, N. W,. 
Washington, D. C. Your letter may furnish just the inspiration needed by a disheart- 


ened reader. 


We do not conduct an employment agency. 


ee. HOSE who are below the ordi- 
nary physical standards are 
as good workers, rightly placed, 
as those who are above.” 

“RIGHTLY PLACED”—That’s the 
crux of the matter—the nut we have to 
crack. This letter will tell how one 
girl solved the problem: 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

I’m very enthusiastic about your plan for 
“The Day’s Work.” It will help a lot of 
people who are blundering around trying to 
get started in the right direction, I’m sure. 

There’s no point in telling you about my 
own case. It happened that I didn’t have to 
do much readjusting. My deafness did make 
me give up the work I was doing, but just as 
that became necessary, an opportunity came 
to take up something else in which I did not 
need hearing, and in which I was more in- 
terested, anyway. I’m too lucky to be 
counted. 

But another woman of whom I know was 


on the verge of desperation. Brought up in 
a cultured home in a quiet little town, she 
suddenly came face to face with the need of 
earning a living. She was utterly unpre- 
pared, apparently, for any work that did not 
require hearing, and her hearing was poor 
and growing worse. 

In despair, she went to talk over the situa- 
tion with a friend of hers, a teacher of rare 
intelligence and broad sympathy. They dis- 
cussed several possible plans, but all seemed 
to lead into “blind alleys.” 

The conversation drifted momentarily into 
other channels—children in the neighborhood, 
of whom the deaf woman was especially 
fond, and she brought from her bag a few 
kodak pictures she had taken of them. The 
pictures were made with a small, cheap 
kodak, but each one showed some point of 
originality and artistic planning. 

The teacher smiled. “My dear,” she said, 
“take pictures.” 

Of course, it wasn’t easy. It was slow, 
and sometimes horribly discouraging, but she 
made good. People come for miles now, and 
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even from other states, to have Miss Y make 
portraits of their children. 

Do you think this story might help some- 
body else whose chance may be lying, unrec- 
ognized, right at his feet? 

One could go on almost ad infinitum, 
citing cases that varied in detail. 

Of course, difference of capability ex- 
among the deaf as among all 
human beings. Some seem to succeed 
so marvelously without the sense of 
hearing that one is reminded of the 
story of the immigrant in New York 
who was refused a position as janitor 
in a big apartment because he could not 
read or write. Nothing daunted, he 
drifted over to the East Side and found 
a place in a garment factory. In course 
of time he acquired a business of his 
own and prospered. Wishing to ex- 
pand, he applied at his bank for a loan. 
On looking the man up, the cashier of 
the bank found that he had a property 
of over $200,000 and the loan was 
granted. When he was asked to sign 
the note, it came out that he could not 
write his name but made his mark. 

“My!” said the cashier, “you have 
made $200,000 and cannot read or 
write! Think what you would have 
been if you had been sent to school!” 

“T’d have been a janitor,” was the 
laconic reply. 

In this same category I think we can 
place the girl who, several years ago, 
told me that undoubtedly her deafness 
had saved her from being an awful flirt. 
(To the best of my recollection, she did 
remarkably well in spite of the handi- 
cap. ) 

A very wealthy deaf man whose 
optimism always appealed to me said 
that he attributed his success in life to 
the fact that he had never been able to 
hear a “sure tip” on the stock market. 

I haven’t a doubt in the world that 
hardness of hearing has steadied many 
an erratic man, and it’s quite within the 
possibilities that it has slowed up many 
a rapid boy. It’s not on record that a 
deaf man makes much of a success as 
a poker player! 
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Here’s a letter about a man who 
found his salvation in the country: 


Dear Job Man: 


Your department will be a splendid addi- 
tion to the VoLtta Review, and I am sure it 
will fill a long-felt need. I read every word 
of the April article with keenest interest. 

This morning I was thinking over the 
occupations of my hard of hearing friends, 
and one fact particularly impressed me; the 
necessity of so many of them to change their 
means of livelihood from what they had in- 
tended to do to what they could get. 


Take the case of a man I know in Mon- 
tana. In the East years ago he decided to be 
a lawyer, took the law courses, was admitted 
to the bar, and his whole life-work seemed 
to be mapped out clearly ahead of him. I 
don’t remember just how long he practised 
before deafness came. But I know that when 
it did come, it hit hard. 

He started to race with his growing deaf- 
ness. He spent hundreds of dollars on doc- 
tors, self-advertised practitioners, “cures” 
such as Leonard’s Ear Oil, “fake” contrap- 
tions for aiding the hearing like Moreley’s 
and Wilson’s ear-drums. But all this time, 
total deafness was creeping up slowly, in- 
sidiously—but surely. At last he couldn’t hear 
a sound. 

He had to earn a living; fortunately he 
had no people dependent on him. He drifted 
from one place to another, taking up odd 
jobs as he could. Finally he landed out west, 
and that’s where he found himself. 

He has become a rancher. I haven’t been 
out there, but from occasional letters, I know 
he is making good. He can’t read the lips— 
everything has to be written out for him, and 
that's a handicap, but not so severe a one as 
it would be in the east. He reads a good 
deal—has a good collection of books and ex- 
changes with the neighbors. Then he has 
some good friends with whom he corre- 
sponds a lot. In the last letter I had from 
him, he said, “Everything is going fine with me.” 

Here’s wishing you good luck, Job Man! 
Give us some good stuff. 


And so it goes. One finds an occupa- 
tion in providing one of the luxuries 
that are in the greatest demand in big 
cities. Another strays from an eastern 
city to the ranch life of the west. 

Mr. Deaf Man who has tried them all 
—which is best, the scientific effective- 
ness of the large cities or the personal 
note of the crossroads town, and how 
have you fared in the in-between cities 
where there is no special study of the 
problem of the deaf and no league em- 
ployment office for the hard of hearing? 
Give us your experience. 











“Nothing makes the earth seem so spacious as 


2 er Friends: 
Do you remember the little dis- 


cussion we had in December about 
door-bells? Several clever suggestions 
were made as to how an attachment to 
the door-bell could be made that would 
notify a deaf person that there was 
someone at the door. The following let- 
ter on the subject is especially good. 


The Friendly Corner was unusually inter- 
esting to me as it told of the efforts of others 
in trying to solve the problem of the door- 
bell. The life of Florida seems to be most 
attractive after dark—always something to 
take the folks away from home every 
night until one can easily believe Walt Mason 
hit the truth when he said, “home is but a 
stall to back into nights.” My folks were no 
exception, while yours truly was left at home 
to while away the hours of darkness in the 
way most suitable. Much of this time has 
been spent in reading the Friendly Corner, 
or trying to fathom just what John Ferrall 
was driving at, while the family walked round 
and round the house pounding on the walls 
and knocking at the door trying to attract 
my attention to the fact that they wished to 
enter and hit the hay. All this resulted in 
my doing some thinking, and this is the out- 
come: I have the usual push button at the 
door. For the hearing folks it rings the 
usual electric bell day or night; in addition, 
for my benefit, at night, it flashes any and all 
lights that may be in use in any part of the 
building, cellar to garret. For day use it 
flashes any light desired in any part of the 
house with no waste of current, no nerve 
strain from watching for the light, and the 
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to have friends at a distance; they make the 


latitudes and longitudes.”—Thoreau. 


whole household are delighted with the affair 
as they use jt for a call bell whenever they 
want me for any purpose. It saves them 
many steps and much lung practice and the 
neighborhood can rest in peace. 

Would you not like some such ar- 
rangement in your house? 

Here is an incident that happened 
years ago—but isn’t it funny! It is 
quoted from a letter written from one 
friend to another, and I have the per- 
mission of the writer to share it with 
you. 

By the way, I heard a funny thing this 
morning. My brother-in-law was attending 
some meetings of the Missouri State Legis- 
lature at Jefferson City last week, and while 
there, a bill came up to suppress spiritualist 
meetings. The spiritualists were out in full 
force, and, to demonstrate the reprehensible 
character of the bill, they held a series of 
seances on the House floor. After the 
seances, the session went into a violent re- 
ligious discussion. A minister, who was there 
to talk against the spiritualists, got up to 
make a speech. He remarked that there were 
occult powers which were not of God. He 
said that he knew of a deaf man who had 
the occult power of understanding conver- 
sation by reading the lips. Then an old far- 
mer got up and said that he once knew a 
detective who had the power of reading lips, 
and he agreed that it was of the devil. And 
so they argued it out. Can you beat it? 


Do you suppose there are any people 
today who still think that lip-reading is 
supernatural? It seems, to me the most 
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natural thing in the world—to watch 
the lips of others when you can’t hear 
them. 

Did you ever consider “friendliness” 
as being something of a _ problem? 
Aren’t you sometimes in a quandary as 
to just how you should approach some- 
one whom you want to feel your friend- 
liness, and yet you don’t know just how 
to go about it? How would you advise 
such a person as this? 

I’m quite lonesome for a _ sight of the 
‘Robin’ (ring Jetter of one of the groups of 
the Correspondence Club)—or would be if 
it were not for all the little fledglings that 
have come winging down my way of late. 
Truly, our Robin has hatched out quite a 
family! Then, too, in the last year I’ve come 
in touch with several of our fraternity outside 
of the Ring, who need it, but are either a 
bit timid, or a bit scornful, or think them- 
selves a bit too busy to bother. There’s one 
girl that I heard about and wrote to on the 
sour of the moment. She needs—something— 
terribly. Courage, friendliness, hope—an en- 
tirely new outlook on ‘life. It’s all so horribly 
new to her—not the deafness, but the hope of 
ever getting better. Her letters just hurt 
with their hopelessness. She’s not strong, 
not well enough off to afford lip reading 
lessons just now, hasn’t the time to take them 
even if she could afford it—and just about 
heart-broken over everything. She’s starved 
for a litt!e bit of friendliness and under- 
standing from somebody who’s been through 
the same torture—for only those who have 
“been there” can understand. Help me, 
Friendly Lady, to help her. I’m writing as 
often as I can, and she seems to appreciate 
it so much, yet holds aloof from the others 
that I want her to come in touch with. I 
just have to feel my way along—and am 
dreadfully impatient of the slowness. She 
needs that new outlook right now. Can you 
give me any practical suggestions—tell me of 
any books that might help? 

Here is a little note from Georgia. 


“Do you know anyone in Atlanta with 
whom I could join for mutual help or 
otherwise in practice of lip-reading?”’ 
If you know of someone, will you please 
write to me? 

I will tell you briefly about several 
places that I visited last summer. Ven- 
ice, as we saw it the first time at night, 
was weird and unreal. We slid down 
long, dark canals, dimly lit, the boatmen 
called out suddenly in harsh voices, the 
houses seemed mysterious, with water 
lapping their doorsteps. Someone said 
it was “spooky,” and then everyone 
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FRIENDLY 
WILL PERCH ON YOUR HANDS. 


THE PIGEONS ARE VERY 


talked and laughed nervously, as though 
to scare away the ghosts. However, in 
broad daylight, it was very fair. You 
have seen pictures of the great Square 
of St. Mark’s that Napoleon called “the 
most impressive reception hall in the 
world.” Did you know that twice a year 
the high tides inundate the Square and 
the young boys hold regattas? The floor 
of the cathedral resembles waves that 
have been petrified, where the high water 
has undermined the foundation. The 
hosts of pigeons that build their nests 
in the cornices and pillars are very 
friendly and will perch on your hands 
for grain. It is a grand sight to see 
them sweep down like a thick gray cloud 
just before the stroke of two, to get 
their daily rations. 

The city contains many works of art 
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that are dearly prized, and many that 
are monuments of strenuous days. But 
she does not rest entirely upon past 
glory, for where can you find such 
glassware and lace as Venice makes? 
We went through the factories and saw 
colored glass spun on wheels into fine 
threads. We watched the young girls 
making lace, their nimble fingers flying 
between the many bobbins and _ pins. 
However, Venice has an air of deca- 
dence. It is shabbily picturesque. The 
white-front houses are spotted and show 
the effects of wind, wave and sun, and 
yet blossoming vines grow up over the 
pretty wrought-iron balconies, and occa- 
sionally one sees a lovely garden. The 
city is as full of dwellings as she can 
ever be, for the seven islands on which 
she is built will hold no more. The 
only way to put up a new house is to 
tear down an old one. The bombing 
in the war demolished many of them. 
It is impressive to remember that in this 
palace Browning lived; that there on the 
Bridge of Sighs, the prisoners saw their 
last of Venice; that on this Rialto 
Bridge, Shylock carried on his trade of 
usury; and that here are the four golden 
horses that Napoleon once carried away. 

Two days in Milan, a cosmopolitan 
city, dominated by its exquisite cathe- 
dral, to Stresa, a charming little garden 
spot on the edge of Lake Maggiore, and 
we went through the Simplon Pass into 
Italy. It is a tunnel twelve and a half 
miles long, and it took nearly seven years 
of hard labor to burrow through. The 
engineers started to cut into the moun- 
tain from both the Italian and Swiss 
sides. They were impeded by _ hot 
springs, the great heat of the rock itself, 
and a subterranean river. At last, a 
charge placed in the roof of the Italian 
boring blew a hole in the floor of the 
Swiss boring and the two halves were 
joined at a spot more than six miles 
from the light of day. It took 27 min- 
utes to pass through the tunnel in an 
electric train. When we came out, the 
views were magnificent; mountain 
heights, capped with dazzling snow high 





LONG, THIN THREADS OF WATER AGAINST 
MASSES OF ROCK. 


above us, valleys dropping sheer to a 
depth thousands of feet below; water- 
falls, long, thin threads of water, against 
masses of dark rock; chalets dotting the 
mountainsides, their roofs held down by 
large stones; and luscious green fields 
where cattle were browsing. One happy 
day we spent going up the Jungfrau. A 
funicular railway pulled us _ through 
fields that were thick with flowers of 
every hue, to the skyline (on one side 
were meadows brimming with flowers; 
on the other, snowdrifts!) where only 
the edelweiss grows. From there we 
rode forty minutes inside the mountain, 
only stopping now and then to walk 
down long corridors and look out at the 
view. At last, 11,600 feet high, we 
gazed down upon lower peaks and clouds 
and valleys of snow and ice where slowly 
moving giaciers blazed with a light 
that made our eyes ache. It was in- 
tensely cold, and our breath made a fog. 
Coming home through the valley in our 
tally-ho drawn by plumed horses, we 
had the delightful experience of stop- 
ping in a little Swiss home and feasting 
on raspberries, cream, and home-made 
cheese—and of seeing a live chamois. 
Interlaken brings memories of cheeses 
and sweet chocolate, shops full of carved 
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ON ONE SIDE WERE MEADOWS BRIMMING WITH FLOWERS;ON THE OTHER, SNOWDRIFTS 


ivory, shops overflowing with carved proper visas on our passports and no 
brown wood, the Casino, with its won- guide. Four of us, all ignorant of the 
derful clock of flowers. Did you ever German language, rode from one place 
see anything like it? All the figures, to another trying to procure the neces- 
letters, conventional designs—everything sary visas. It was pouring rain! By 
visible except the hands (hour, minute dark, we were on the Austrian border, 
and second) are living flowers! and although it would only take an hour 

Entering Germany was something of to ride through a small part of Austria 
an adventure. We were stranded on the to reach Germany, we were not per- 
shore of Lake Constance without the mitted to go through without Austrian 
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ALL THE FIGURES, LETTERS, CONVENTIONAL DESIGNS—EVERYTHING 


HANDS—ARE 
visas. A young Swiss came to our res- 
cue, took us to a police station, to the 
police captain’s home, pulled this wire 
and that, and finally started us on our 
long ride at 9 p. m. We had been trav- 
eling since seven in the morning, but had 
we only known! We rode for seven 
hours and a half that night through 
sleepy villages, cities as silent as the 
graveyard—dense forests—and it was 


always raining! At 430 on a dis- 
mal morning, we reached Munich where 
our party was stopping. We were 


aching with weariness but kept cheerful 
with thoughts of warm beds and sleep— 
sweet, profound slumber that would 
make all our troubles seem like a bad 
dream. But no, our party was not at 
the hotel; the place was overcrowded 
and had no accommodations. The only 
thing to do was to pass the remainder 
of the night in the lobby—reclining on 
couches and chairs—with damp and 
heavy clothing. How chill and cold it 
was! At six the wail of the vacuum 
cleaner began, and I woke to find a 
curious blue-eyed German gazing down 


EXCEPT THE 


LIVING FLOWERS 


upon us. The day clerk told us where 
our party had gone, and we found them, 
and started for Oberammergau. That 
night, when we piled a feather mattress 
upon us, and slept in the peace and beau- 
ty of that delightful village, was one of 
solid contentment. 

All of the next day we were at the 
Passion Play. It carried you back to 
the days of Jesus, so that when you 
emerged once more into the village street 
this day and generation seemed strange 
and unreal to your eyes. Few of the 
witnesses spoke of the play. There are 
times when man is mute. 

Strassbourg, as you know, belonged 
to Germany from 1870 until the recent 
war gave her back to France. The only 
signs of partiality that we saw were 
three statues which had been beheaded 
by university students. They were the 
statues of the Kaiser, his father, and his 
grandfather ! 

Verdun—the name that was once on 
everyone’s lips—is very seldom spoken 
today. I found it the most tragic city 
in Europe. It is rising slowly from 
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frightful ruins. We walked through the 
city streets and where there should have 
been homes, looked upon desolation ; and 
. where there should have been tall office 
buildings saw only a few little stands 
selling post cards and ingenious articles 
made from bullets and shells. Torn 
plaster, twisted steel, and bricks in an 
untidy mess! We hired a car that must 
have been a patched up survival of the 
war, for although it slid down-hill all 
right, it coughed and racked all over, go- 
ing up, and finally gave an awful gasp 
and stopped. I climbed up the embank- 
ment by the roadside and looked over 
a peaceful field of grass and poppies. 
The ground was gashed with trenches 
and there was a great spattering of 
round shell holes. Among the “Queen 
Anne’s lace” and blue flowers. I found 
an unexploded shell, a piece of shrapnel 
and an iron pin. We went on to Ft. 


Vaux, Ft. Douamont, Bas, Poivre, 
Fleury. I expected to see devastated 
towns. I saw nothing but barbed wire, 


stumps, dug-outs—there was not one 
brick left upon another. We saw thou- 
sands of graves with white crosses—and 
almost as many with black, where lie 
the German dead. In spite of all the 
evidence of the barbarity of man, one is 
impressed with nature’s tenderness. The 
shattered trees send out green shoots 
from the lowest boles to hide their de- 
formity. The holes and trenches are 
filled with wild flowers. The masses 
of barbed wire and iron rust away to 
powder under the sun and rain. Soon 
there will be fields of corn and wheat. 
While we were in Paris we visited 
Chateau Thierry and Chamery, where 
Quentin Roosevelt sleeps his last sleep. 
Rheims is sadly damaged, but is being 
slowly repaired. It was at Rheims that 
we were taken down the cellars where 
the Veuve Cliquot Ponsardin wine is 
made, and saw the various processes of 
wine-making. It was interesting, but I 
hardly think that fastidious people would 
relish drinking it, if they could see the 
dirty fingers thrust in the necks of the 
bottles to wipe away the sediment! 
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The story of my trip abroad will end 
in the next number. 

If any reader wishes to become a 
member of the Correspondence Club, 
he will please write for particulars to 

THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





THE DES MOINES CLUB 


Really, we have been quiet too long! I 
mean “The Des Moines Lip Readers’ Club.” 

Early in October, 1922, about half a dozen 
or more—eight at most—of us met one eve- 
ning to organize a club. Most of us at the 
first meeting were pupils of Miss Rankin 0: 
the Des Moines School of Lip Reading. 

That very month we had a jolly Hallowe’en 
Party. Christmas we forgot our sorrows in 
helping others. We did our giving very 
quietly. Did we do any good? You may de- 
cide. A family of nine were clothed and fed, 
and furnished with toys. Two families of 
two or three were given aid by the Des 
Moines Lip Readers’ Club and its friends. 
I am only telling you of this because I want 
you to know that we are really alive. 

There were two Valentine Parties. One 
given by the club; the other for it. 

A St. Patrick’s Party is to be given this 
week by one of the members. 

Although our meetings are for “good 
times,” a great deal of lip-reading practice 
is gained without our really being aware of it. 

Just now I counted the list of members, 
and I find twenty-six. 

Perhaps the best part of our Club is that 
we forget we are deaf. One of my “hearing” 
friends went to a meeting with me. After we 
were at home again I asked her, “How do 
you like the Club?” 

“T’m crazy about it,” she answered, “but 
they don’t seem deaf!” 

How different we would have been were it 
not for lip-reading! When I think how 
many hearts must still be crying for happi- 
ness simply. because they do not realize that 
words, thoughts, even joy can be read as well 
on the lips as in signs, it makes me feel that 
there is no limit to the work we have before 
us. 

We Des Moines Lip Readers owe so much 
to our president, Miss Elizabeth Rankin, who 
so cheerfully organized the club that plants 
hope where morbidness once held sway. ’Tis 
a place to go where you find a friend who 
will understand, yet never mention your 
handicap. A stranger comes to the meeting 
but leaves feeling as if he’d “known us for 
years.” 

’Tis there, at the Des Moines Lip Readers’ 
Club that 

“The Cares that infest the day 
“Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
“And as silently steal away.” 

—Francis Ray King. 











YOU MAY BRING ME A CUP OF TEA! 


By JouHn A. FERRALL 


HE frequent and often bitter at- 

tacks upon deafness, companion 

of my youth and later years, hurt 
me terribly. Nothing has ever been 
more closely attached to me than my 
deafness, and competent judges assure 
me that it will continue with me, un- 
swervingly, until the end of my life. 
There is loyalty and devotion for you! 
Ah, my dear friends, hearing may fail 
you, and often does, but deafness— 
never! Is it any wonder, then, that I 
rally at once to the defense of my asso- 
ciate of these many years? 

Fortunately, if a thing is attacked 
often enough and violently enough it is 
certain to win friends. That is the 
silver lining to these clouds of assaults 
on deafness. Then, too, most of the 
attacks are manifestly by amateurs and 
dilettantes. Any deaf man will tell you 
that no hearing person understands deaf- 
ness; or anything else, for that matter. 
And a slightly deafened person, who 
can use the telephone and hear ordinary 
conversation at a distance of seven 
inches from the speaker may be, and 
quite likely is, totally, entirely and in- 
vincibly ignorant of deafness as a fine 
art. 

“There are those,” declares a writer 
in the Votta Review for February, 
“who will persistently deny that deaf- 
ness—total deafness, we are speaking of 
now—is an affliction.” Of course, he 
means me. The word “those” is just 
put in to cloud the issue. 

“Let us consider,” the article contin- 
ues, “that there are many people in this 
world who have never heard the word 
‘mamma’.” I suppose the idea is that 
there are many deaf parents who have 
never heard this loving name from the 
lips of their children. Apparently the 
assumption is that, not having heard it, 
these parents have gone through life 
without ever learning of the affection 
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their children had for them. If this 
assumption is correct, then such parents 
suffered from a much greater affliction 
than deafness, namely, brain paralysis. 

If we may judge from the census 
statistics of the unmarried and childless, 
it would appear that there are a great 
many more hearing persons than deai 
who have never had the name “Mamma” 
applied to them by their children. Log- 
ically, then, we must assume that spin- 
sterhood is a greater affliction than deaf- 
ness. I am not at all averse to spreading 
this latter impression. It will do much 
to widen the opportunities for us old 
bachelors. 

Then, too, from the standpoint of 
mere man, I am inclined to think that 
there are comparatively few of the mas- 
culine sex who will consider it any es- 
pecial affliction that they have never 
heard a child call them “mamma.” It 
is perhaps just as well for the physical 
welfare of the child that they never have. 
Lots of things in life mean more to me 
than hearing a child call me “mamma.” 
However, everyone to his taste. 

As a matter of fact, a totally deaf 
man cannot distinguish between the 
words “mamma” and “papa.” They 
look exactly alike on the lips. This fact 
is an illustration of the advantages of 
total deafness which critics appear to 
have overlooked. We can picture, for 
example, the deaf father sitting night 
after night beside his young offspring, 
watching eagerly for the first spoken 
word. Then comes a night, a wonder- 
ful night. The hearing people of the 
household are startled by a loud cry. 
“Yee-o—w—h!” howls the proud father, 
leaping into the room. “The baby 
spoke! He called me ‘Papa’!” Then he 
strikes a pose so that the spectators 
may gaze upon the proudest thing in the 
world—himself. 


But suppose he could hear? Suppose 














































he had actually jeard the words uttered 
by the baby instead of merely seeing 
them on the lips of the child? Oh, 
nothing at all, except that he would have 
known, what every woman who reads 
this will have guessed, that the word 
actually uttered by the baby was a call 
for “Mamma!” Thanks to his deafness, 
the father will never suffer the humilia- 
tion of knowing this, for no one will 
ever be able to convince him that the 
spoken word was not “Papa.” The 
poor hearing father has no such illusions 
in his life. He knows where he stands. 


The charge is also made that the total- 
ly deaf “never enjoy the singing of the 
birds.” That is true, but how many 
hearing people do? I judge that what is 
meant, however, is that the deaf cannot 
hear the singing of the birds. The sub- 
stitution of “enjoy” for “hear” impresses 
me as being quite proper, even if unin- 
tentional. Alas, I never did enjoy it 
particularly, even when I could hear, 
the real singers among the birds appear- 
ing to be outnumbered by the amateurs. 
It seems that things have changed con- 
siderably since my hearing days, for 
now all of the songs of all of the birds 
are beautiful, we are told. And I 
cannot hear them! I can neither hear 
nor enjoy them. Such is the fate of 
man. 

Still, there is a railway engineer in 
my neighborhood who works at night 
and tries to sleep during the day. The 
other morning at about eleven he got up, 
opened his window, and addressed some 
vigorous terms of phrase to a group of 
English sparrows who were holding one 
of their community sings just below. 
Unfortunately, one of the neighbors 
heard him and he was haled into court. 
There the judge decided that the terms 
of praise used fell under the head of 
profanity and the engineer was fined 
twenty-five dollars. 

However, he still has his hearing, and 
is able to lie awake for hours listening 
to the dear little songsters. But the 
deaf, poor afflicted mortals, have no 
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such blessing as this. For them the 
robin sings unheeded in the bullrushes. 
And this is fate! 

“The music of the silver-tongued ora- 
tor” is also lost on the totally deaf. For 
my own part, of course, I have no diffi- 
culty getting to sleep without resorting 
to such desperate measures. And Ear- 
nest Elmo Calkins tells us that he de- 
cided to give up attending banquets and 
such things because it bored him to sit 
there without hearing what the speakers 
were saying. Commenting on his decis- 
ion, one of his hearing friends assured 
him that he was not a bit more bored 
than he would be if he could hear the 
speakers ! 

We who are totally deaf, then, are 
condemned to sit at home and read 
Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” say, if we 
happen to be interested in that subject, 
while our hearing friends have the rare 
privilege of listening to the Hon. Jere- 
miah Fishscales lecture in Home Market 
Hall on “Soup Stains in Modern Art.” 

Neither can we of the Valley of Eter- 
nal Silence (poetical!) hear or enjoy the 
stirring strains of the band or orchestra. 
They must be stirring, too, because even 
the performers seem to be stirring most 
of the time. And—and yet, the most 
enthusiastic music lover among my hear- 
ing friends will not accept an invitation 
to dine out until she is assured that there 
will be no band or orchestra in or near 
the dining room. She takes the per- 
fectly absurd position that ninety per 
cent of the so-called music today it not 
worth listening to; that it is, in reality, 
a torture rather than a pleasure. 

No, no, dear critics, spend not your 
efforts on deafness. It is the one per- 
fect thing in the world. I have never 
met a deaf or deafened person who felt 
that his deafness was not yet perfect 
enough. All are more than satisfied 
with its perfection. All unite in the 
wish that it was not so perfect! 

Why is it, I wonder, that defenders 
of hearing, and, poor thing, it does need 
defending, doesn’t it, always assume that 


























normal hearing is something that can be 
turned on and off like an electric light? 
At least that is the impression that they 
give, for no mention is ever made of 
the possibility of hearing unpleasant or 
annoying sounds, or wasting one’s time 
listening to things not worth hearing. 
No, not one of these defenders ever 
concedes that there are any save beauti- 
ful sounds in the world. 


The deaf themselves fall under the 
spell and we find them calmly assuming 
that anyone with normal hearing must be 
perfectly happy, and that if they could 
have their hearing again they, too, would 
be absolutely and entirely happy. Still 
it is not difficult to find hearing people 
who do not seem to have been educated 
up to a proper appreciation of the beau- 
ties of every-day sounds. Some of 
these people even go to the extreme of 
referring to the beautiful sounds as 
“noises.” 

In the American Magazine for March, 
Carolyn Wells writes interestingly on 
“The Experiences of a Deaf Woman.” 
Miss Wells, who is one of the best illus- 
trations of the fact that deafness is no 
insuperable bar to social and economic 
success, in answer to the question: What 
would you say you have gained by being 
deaf? replies unreservedly: “Nothing. 
I cannot think of a single ‘gain’ from my 
deafness.” 

But Miss Wells overlooks the charac- 
ter development involved in overcoming 
a handicap as she has done. Anyone 
familiar with her writings can read be- 
tween the lines the beautiful tempering 
of a character passed through the fur- 
nace. And her overcoming of her han- 
dicap has made her an example and 
inspiration to others that she could not 
possibly have been without deafness. 
As to her economic success, I do not 
wish to imply that if she had not been 
deaf, Miss Wells would be driving a 
hack, but I am satisfied that the solitude 
and quiet that deafness makes possible 
have been decided assets in her literary 
work, 
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But any consideration of the question 
of listing deafness as an affliction that I 
may undertake naturally comes back to 
me personally. What total deafness 
means to others I do not know. And, 
anyway, I’d much rather talk about my- 
self. Deafness has been my friend and 
protector. It has led me into the Silent 
Land and given me hundreds of friends 
I would not have won otherwise. What 
is to be, I know not; but what has been 
is to the credit of Deafness. So, when 
my friend and protector is attacked as 
an “affliction” or a “handicap” or some 
such thing, shall I fail to rally to his 
support? Never! Not while there is 
a single key left on my typewriter. 

Is life worth living in spite of total 
deafness? I'll say it is! I am perfectly 
willing to go on under present conditions 
for two or three hundred years longer. 
I may miss some things here and there, 
but think of the treasure store I have 
left. True, I am not absolutely con- 
tented. No, it isn’t that. And I do not 
have everything I want. Then I should 
be unhappy indeed. But it seems to me 
that enjoyment of life lies in the fact 
that there is so much ahead of me to be 
won and in the winning of which my 
deafness is no handicap—and may be 
even an asset. It is absurd to stop and 
mourn because we find a pathway closed 
here and there. It’s a lot more fun occa- 
sionally to jump over the fence and 
make one’s way through the woods in- 
stead of following the beaten path. 


I believe that deafness has been an 
asset. True, my believing it so does not 
make it so—but it makes it so for me. 
And if my courage and faith is occasion- 
ally undermined by those who harp upon 
deafness as a handicap and affliction, I 
only need to remember that others, mul- 
titudes of others, have found a way out. 
As old Abu Klea used to sing: “What 
men have done can still be done—and 
shall be done today!” 

Miss Davies’ interesting series on 
“Successful Deaf People of Today,” is 
of the highest value for the reason that 
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it puts before us actual illustrations 
which we may not dodge; clear and 
detailed proof that deafened comrades 
are reaching the heights and playing im- 
portant parts and worth-while parts in 
the affairs of modern life. 

However, after all, I imagine that 
there are not a few of the totally deaf 
who smile sometimes when they are told 
of all the beautiful things they are miss- 
ing—the singing birds, the orator, the 
uplifting (hair-raising?) strains of the 
orchestra, and the like. For those of us 
who have heard in the past know very 
well that there is a reverse to the’ shield. 
Unlike our advisers and consolers, we 
can remember the noises! 

Perhaps we may recall the story of 
the man who, walking down the street, 
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saw the following sign in a dining room 
window : 
COFFEE 
Such as Mother Used to Make 

He entered and ordered his dinner. 
Then he said to the waiter: 

“Ts your coffee really such as mother 
used to make ?” 

“It is, sir,” the waiter a&sured him. 

“Then,” said the man, with a reminis- 
cent look on his face, “you may bring 
me a cup of tea.” 

When we old timers of the Silent 
Land recall just how the volume of 
sound used to be made up in our hearing 
days, we are apt to become a little remi- 
niscent ourselves when someone talks of 
the beautiful things we miss, and say, 
absently . . . “you may bring me a cup 
of tea!” 





WHAT DO OUR SCHOOLS NEED? 


By A TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE 


(Concluded ) 


IV 
SUPERVISING TEACHER, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 
THE BOARD 


THE 


ISTORY has taught us that no 
H organization rises above its lead- 
ership. Some of the imperative 
needs of our institutions may be re- 


vealed to us by a study of our executive 
heads—the supervising teacher or prin- 
cipal, the superintendent and the Board 
of control. 

When I entered on my first experi- 
ence as a supervising teacher, my 
superintendent said to me, “I suppose 
you know what you are up against.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, “I think I do.” 

But I didn’t. I had had the good for- 
tune to work for a short time under one 
of the best supervising teachers that 
our profession has ever known. She 
had given me an ideal and I judged the 
position by the result which she ap- 
peared to achieve by a smile and a turn 


of the hand. I soon came to learn that 
[ hadn’t sensed what lay behind the 
effect. I had visualized a supervising 
teacher as an affable being who owned 
a desk which somebody kept dusted for 
her in a sunshiny office. She carried 
master keys, signed reports and brought 
to the aid of young teachers inspira- 
tional advice. She chatted graciously 
with visitors to whom she displayed the 
“interesting work.” By some magic 
of promotion, her day was cleared of all 
disagreeable drudgery so that the last 
bell would not find her weary and cross 
and disheveled. The revolving desk- 
chair would be so much more comfort- 
able than the stiff-backed one of the 
teacher ! 

Well, as I found out by degrees just 
how my ideal had achieved her result, 
my soul bowed before her in admiration 
and sympathy. I learned that master 
keys didn’t always work, that the sign- 
ing of reports pre-supposed first-hand, 
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corroborative information; that the only 
way to advise a young teacher was to 
take the heaviest oar and help her pull. 
That neat desk always held a ragged 
file and exhibits from A to Z; the quiet 
office was the room of one hundred in- 
terruptions. The revolving chair was 
more comfgrtable than the sawed-off 
shop-made product I had been sitting 
in—but I couldn’t stay in it. A clear 
view of William, Angelina and Rebecca 
was hot to be had from that supposed 
elevation. And there I had come upon 
the sine qua non of a head teacher’s 
efficiency—she must never lose the 
viewpoint of the teacher. Seated in 
front of the familiar semi-circle, she 
obtains her truest impressions of the 
needs of the class and of the teacher, 
and from that angle she sees herself as 
the teacher whom she leads sees her. 
Thus she is able to enter into the psy- 
chology of the teacher and through such 
sympathetic comprehension she learns 
that, for the work’s sake, she must do 
certain things and not do certain things. 
She must know the details as well as the 
fundamentals of the work; when she 
doesn’t know, she must never “bluff,” 
but learn. She must never require of a 
teacher that which she has not shown 
herself ready to do. She must never 
take advantage of her position to arro- 
gate to herself any special privilege. 
She must never be personal. She must 
cling to all the humor she possesses and 
she must cultivate a sense of proportion 
and balance. She must worship justice 
and truth and she must master the art 


of “putting yourself in the other per- 


son’s_ place.” 

. The most frequent criticism. I have 
heard of supervising teachers is that 
they look upon a principalship zs an es- 
cape from the schoolrooms. “If she’d 
only come in and help us,” is the cry 
from many a corridor. Nor do the rank 
and file accept a pleasant good-morning 
or a casual dropping-in as “help.” 
“Help” is work on ee or ch or the lan- 
guage drill story or fractions. “Help” 


interests itself in William’s fidgetiness, 
Angelina’s voice, Rebecca’s original lan- 
guage. That sort of help given from 
class-room to class-room, not spasmodi- 
cally but systematically, makes the de- 
partment function like a ninety-horse- 
power car. z 

If we ask the supervising principal to 
put herself in the teacher’s place, is it 
not fair to expect that the teacher will 
also consider her leader from a sympa- 
thetic view-point? I suggest this: Let 
the teacher multiply her own needs and 
her just demands on the supervising 
teacher’s energy and time by ten or fif- 
teen or twenty, and then she will in part 
comprehend what the other is “up 
against.” 

*K * * 7K K * * * 

Never having borne the burdens of a 
superintendent, I write of that phase of 
the work from a purely objective angle. 
Observation and experience have shown 
me that the superintendent who gains 
and holds the loyalty of his assistants 
must possess four outstanding qualifica- 
tions—sincerity, tact, energy and “back- 
bone.” If 'in addition to these, he has 
a capacity for detail, an unerring sense 
of justice, and a knowledge of the work, 
he will head one of our Class A schools. 

The acts of the superintendent are 
constantly commented on, but he is de- 
nied the sort of face-to-face criticism 
which is one of the most potent aids to 
constructive accomplishment. The goose 
who might offer such a golden egg, dares 
not do so—she feels that in all likelihood 
she would be instantly killed and roasted. 
And yet it would make different places 
of many of our schools to have the 
superintendent see himself as others see 
him. For instance, if Mr. A. knew that 
his staff regarded him as a fatuous 
loafer, would he continue to inform them 
that he hadn’t had a day’s vacation in 
three years? If Mr. B. knew that Miss 
X. could make an affidavit that he hadn’t 
sat down in her schoolroom in four 
years, isn’t it possible that he might 
bring himself to spend an hour there? 
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If Mr. C. realized, as his teachers do, 
that he is putting too much emphasis on 
the pyrotechnics and too little on the 
techniques, isn’t it likely that he would 
get down to “brass tacks” again? 

The superintendent handles, either 
actually or nominally, the finances of the 
institution. He becomes absorbed in 
the problems of his budget; the real rea- 
son for the institution’s being—the edu- 
cation of William, Angelina and Re- 
becca—-often escapes his interest and 
his attention. I have heard it argued 
that it was immaterial whether or not a 
superintendent knew the details of the 
teaching work. Last year one of the 
boasted “flyers” of a certain railroad 
came to a stop between stations. Curious 
passengers who had alighted saw a man 
leave a private car, get into a pair of 
overalls and climb aboard the engine. 
That man was the president of the road. 
It was he who, with ease and skill, put 
things to right again. How many super- 
intendents can go into a_schoolroom, 
start the machinery and keep it running? 
“Dr. Y. can,” says one of his teachers. 
“So can Mr. Z.,” the member of another 
faculty reminds us. Yes, and Dr. Y. 
and Mr. Z. head our ideal institutions. 

* * * * x * * * 


The board of trustees or directors 
chooses the superintendent and delegates 
to him his authority. Our boards are 
for the most part composed of men of 
local, sectional or national importance. 
They are financiers, politicians, philan- 
thropists, men of high professional 
repute. They are well-versed in many 
subjects, but as a rule, they have not 
informed themselves concerning the 
training and education of the deaf child, 
and all that they know about the partic- 
ular school which they are supposed to 
direct is what the superintendent chooses 
to tell them. They attend annual or 
quarterly meetings, hear reports read, 
meet some of the teachers socially and 
lend distinction to a good dinner. 

I'll grant that these are busy men. 
But they accepted the high trust of see- 
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ing that William, Angelina and Rebecca 
got the square deal which the state has 
arranged for. For the most part they 
concern themselves with appropriations, 
buildings, equipment. But how much 
more truly would they serve both the 
state and its charges if they would give 
as much consideration to personnel and 
to methods as they give to blue prints 
and heating plants! Is it too much to 
ask that they take a few days now and 
then to get unprejudiced information 
about the schools which they control? 
Or that they occasionally visit other 
schools where they may obtain standards 
for judging and bases for comparison? 
Success lies not in equipment, but in 
personnel. Give us directors who direct! 
V. 

CAN’T WE GET TOGETHER? 

It is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent our inadequacies, not our excellen- 
cies; conditions obtaining in what are 
known as average and below average 
schools, not in those of recognized effi- 
ciency. Lest some reader feel that I am 
unduly excited over these conditions as 
I have experienced and observed them, 
I want to quote in conclusion five sen- 
tences which I chanced upon some 
months ago in a stack of examination 
papers. They were written by an actual 
Angelina, who had been in school for 
ten years, who had held Gerson’s His- 
tory Primer in her hands at regular daily 
periods for ten months and who was 
reputed to have the best language in 
her class. The reader will please collab- 
orate and supply the questions—if he 
can. 

1. About that time a German 
He said he thought so too. 

2. He was discovered which the land in 
a much. 

3. Hudson Bay was the Starit of Magellan 
named. 

4. King was the Declaration of Indepan- 


dence signed. 
5. He was 1176 years of Independence last. 


Nothing is so helpless as a deaf child. 
He is inarticulate, unable to plead or 
demand for himself. That he should 
anywhere be deprived of the education 
which the state provides for him is a 


professor 
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All of us—supervisors, teachers, 
superintendents, boards, whether we be 
oralists or manualists—should be keenly 
alive to his problem, not only as it- exists 
in the particular school in which we, as 
individuals, may be interested, but as it 
exists throughout the country. Such an 
enormity as that of allowing a deaf child 
of good mentality to acquire a conglom- 
eration of words like those quoted in the 
five groups above and call it language, 
might have been prevented in part, at 
least, by any one of these—by an organ- 
ized household department; by trained 
instructors following standardized cur- 


crime. 
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ricula; by a superintendent who actually, 
not nominally, headed a school; by a 
board of control, fitted for the job, and 
on it. We must somehow get together 
and secure for William, Angelina and 
Rebecca schools which will give them 
language. 

Language! That is their supreme 
need.. If we give them language, we 
give them opportunity. And life is so 
arranged that through opportunity they 
must get for themselves the other 
worthwhile things — vocational success, 
spiritual growth, “Plato and the swing 
of Pleiades.” 
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LOWLY and painfully the fact is 
S percolating into our consciousness 

that in The Hard of Hearing School 
Child we have a rather stupendous 
problem with little or nothing being 
done to solve it. 

Our experience would seem to. indi- 
cate that hearing troubles are on the 
increase. This may be an actual in- 
crease or only a seeming increase due to 
the fact that because we are giving 
more attention to the problem of the 
deafened school child we are finding 
conditions which we did not imagine 
existed. 

After many years of observation, sev- 
eral years ago we made what we con- 
sidered a very conservative estimate of 
2,000 children, in our Rochester school 
population of 45,000, who, we believed, 
should be given special care. We were 
very frankly laughed at. But today as 
the problem unfolds before us it is de- 
cidedly no laughing matter. 

Because of our one-man organization 
and.an ever-increasing number of chil- 
dren who needed immediate attention, 
although we have started several times, 
we have never been able to make a com- 
plete survey of any one school or large 
group; so we are very glad to know of 
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the survey which has been made of one 
Chicago school through the urging of 
the Chicago League for the Hard of 
Hearing. It gives us the first approxi- 
mately accurate statement of our prob- 
lem. 

This Chicago report it seems to me is 
very conservative; I believe our prob- 
lem is much larger than their figures 
would indicate and later on I think you 
will understand why I think so. 

But even though their figures should 
be quite an accurate index of existing 
conditions, is it not a stupendous prob- 
lem which we have to face? Twenty- 
three thousand children in a city like 
Chicago who are hard of hearing in 
some degree; 50,000 in a city the size 
of New York, or 3,500 in a city like 
Rochester; probably a million and a 
quarter in the whole United States. 

Although we are discussing the Hard 
of Hearing School Child as a specific 
problem, may I inject right here that 
we must not forget for a moment that 
ear troubles are but ONE of the many 
physical handicaps which our school 
children have to carry; that eventually 
if we hope to solve our specific problem 
we must coordinate our efforts and at 
the same time strive to solve all) the 
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other medical problems of childhood 
also; then if “eventually,” why not now? 

Our greatest problem is, of course, 
the so-called catarrhal type of deafness, 
which comprises fully 98% of our cases. 
Most of our readers know what is 
meant by catarrhal deafness, but for the 
sake of those to whom it may not be 
quite clear, may I say that the middle 
ear, which is the part affected in 
catarrhal deafness, is purely a mechan- 
ical organ; it conducts the vibrations 
of sound, through the drum membrane 
and the little chain of ossicles, from 
the outer air to the inner ear and the 
brain. 

The middle ear is connected with the 
nose and throat by the eustachian tube 
and it is lined with the same kind of 
mucous membrane and is subject to the 
same types of inflammations and dis- 
eases as the nose. It is the changes 
which these abnormal and diseased 
conditions bring about in the tissues 
of the ear which finally affect the 
hearing. 

These changes are produced in sev- 
eral ways. First, through inflamma- 
tions. ‘This is probably the largest 
group and comprises all those cases 
which are the aftermath of common 
colds, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, pneumonia, plus that 
variable and often indescribable condi- 
tion which we call catarrh. 

The second group has for its cause 
the destructive and irritating effect of 
poisons which are produced outside the 
body, like the fumes of combustion and 
dust and dirt, and especially those 
which are produced within the body. 
This group of causes is not well under- 
stood, but there is little doubt that such 
poisons as tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol 
and the poisons generated in dyspepsia 
do have a very potent effect upon the 
course of deafness. 

A third group comprises those cases 
which are the result of injuries to the 
middle ear by blows on the external 
ear, or by violent blowing of the nose 
or continued violent coughing. 
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The various changes that are pro- 
duced in the middle ear by these causes 
are cumulative and because cumulative, 
progressive. 

By cumulative we mean this. Here 
is a child who is very subject to com- 
mon colds; every time it has a cold 
and often when no other symptoms of 
cold are present, the child complains of 
earache. Now earache almost invari- 
ably means that there is some inflam- 
matory involvement of the middle ear. 
This inflammation may go to abscess 
formation in the middle ear with rapid 
and widespread destruction of the vi- 
brating mechanism, with irremediable 
loss of hearing; or the inflammation 
may subside with the subsidence of the 
cold. But with the subsidence of the 
inflammation and the return to apparent 
normal of the hearing there is often a 
little damage left behind, and the next 
time the child has a cold a little more 
damage is added, and so on. 

Now this damage to the middle ear 
may affect the hearing the very first 
time or it may pile up for a long time 
before affecting it, but unfortunately 
sooner or later the ill effect comes be- 
cause of this accumulation of damages. 
Also the deafness is likely to progress 
from bad to worse. In many cases its 
progress may be retarded or apparently 
stopped by treatment, but there are also 
too many cases where we seem unable 
even to slow up the progress of the 
changes. 

We see cases which have had ear- 
ache after earache with apparently no 
permanent ill effect upon the hearing, 
and again we see those who have had 
no earache and yet their hearing is 
badly affected. Here the personal equa- 
tion enters our problem. There are as 
many different forms and types of 
middle ear as there are shapes of noses, 
and there are as many different ways 
in which the tissues react to irritation 
as there are dispositions in people. 

Drs. Pierce and Theobald, in their 
report of the Sumner School in Chi- 
cago, have pointed out that among the 
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children affected, more than twice as 
many were over twelve years old as 
under twelve. Also in our Deafness 
Prevention Clinic in Rochester we have 
records of cases examined several years 
ago in which at the time of the exam- 
ination there was no loss of hearing 
and yet there were observable condi- 
tions which made us prognosticate that 
unless these children could be carefully 
treated, sooner or later they would most 
certainly be candidates for our lip- 
reading classes. 

We would have been glad to be mis- 
taken, but the facts are that every week 
or two we are picking up one of these 
children who is now a very evident 
candidate for lip-reading training. 

If the writer has made himself clear 
you will understand that the changes 
which bring hearing troubles, in the 
vast majority of cases, begin to be laid 
down long before the symptom of deaf- 
ness appears. 

The twenty-three thousand cases in 
Chicago above the kindergarten, means 
that in the children of kindergarten and 
pre-school age there probably are many 
thousands more children in whom dam- 
age to the middle ear has already begun 
but with no appreciable effect upon the 
hearing: as well as hundreds in whom 
the hearing is affected. 

This important fact, it seems to the 
writer, points very clearly the direction 
and the character of WHAT WE ARE Go- 
ING TO DO ABOUT IT. 

The children who have already de- 
veloped the symptom of deafness are 
an almost unsolvable problem. Many 
of them might be helped by treatment, 
often a very little treatment; many of 
them would need very careful treat- 
ment and supervision over a long period 
of time to keep their deafness from 
progressing rapidly; unfortunately too 
many would not be helped by our pres- 
ent knowledge of treatment methods. 
A few would improve without treatment 
as they enter the years when children 
learn better habits of nasal and mouth 
and ear hygiene. 
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To give this enormous number of 
children the individual attention which 
would be necessary to either improve 
their condition or ward off or retard the 
progress of deafness would be an al- 
most impossible task with our present 
organization of medical service. 

Each one of these children would 
have to be seen individually and a plan 
of treatment outlined and carried into 
operation, which would mean from one 
to a dozen or two individual treatments 
or examinations a year for each child. 
The parents would have to be inter- 
viewed and their sympathies enlisted 
in the proposed treatment. The school 
doctors and nurses would have to be 
trained in their part in the plan of 
treatment and follow-up supervision; 
dental care and operations for tonsils 
and adenoids, and training in general as 
well as in the special hygiene of the 
nose, throat and ears would have to be 
arranged for. To attempt to solve the 
problem of the hard of hearing school 
child as a separate and special task 
would, one can easily imagine, take an 
economically prohibitive organization. 

But if the problem of the hard of 
hearing child is given its logical place 
among other physical problems of 
childhood, and a _ comprehensive co- 
ordinated effort is made to conserve the 
whole child, there is some hope of our 
carrying the economic burden and at the 
same time stopping the onward rush of 
an ever-increasing problem. 

Moreover, the problem of the hard of 
hearing school child will not be solved, 
even with an adequate organization, un- 
less we fully understand the importance 
of the hundreds of children of pre- 
school age who because of bad habits of 
living, diseased tonsils and adenoids, bad 
teeth and general nutritional disorders, 
are or may become potential ear cases. 
Hundreds of these younger children are 
each year added to the list of those 
who have already acquired symptoms of 
deafness. 

It is this group of potential cases 
which constitutes a distinct menace to 
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the future, and on the amount and char- 
acter of the preventive work we do with 
them depends the success of our efforts 
to solve the problem of the hard of 
hearing school child. 

Now—how are we going to do it? 

First, we must socialize the practice 
of medicine for children of pre-natal, 
pre-school and school ages. There is 
absolutely no other way to solve the 
problem. The private and philanthropic 
practice of medicine are absolutely in- 
capable, either in their social idealism 
or their organization or physical ma- 
chinery, of handling the physical prob- 
lems of our children. 

Second, the public school must be 
made the medical center for mothers 
and children. Constructive efforts of 
this kind must be made convenient if 
they are to become popular and only by 
making them popular will we accom- 
plish our end. 

Third, there must be an adequate 
number of adequately trained and ade- 
quately paid physicians on the job all 
the time in every school district to give 
emergency service to the children in the 
school who need it and to visit the sick 
children in their homes, and to keep 
forever and eternally hammering away 
at the prevention of disease—the con- 
servation of health. 

Fourth, there must be sufficient num- 
bers of nurses to do detail work under 
the instruction of the school doctors; to 
give treatments under their instruction; 
to visit sick children in their homes; to 
instruct parents in their proper care; 
to follow up carefully all operative 
cases and to keep the school doctors in 
close touch with every medically needy 
child in the district. 

Fifth, there must be a very compre- 
hensive system of medical education not 
only for the parents, teachers, nurses, 
school and private doctors, but for the 
children as well. Children are very 
susceptible. to medical instruction, and 
the more we are able to teach them the 
fundamentals of the general and special 
care of their bodies the quicker we’ shall 
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begin to solve this great problem of 
health. 

Up to this point our organization is 
very general in its scope; it covers all 
the foundation work in preventive as 
well as curative medicine and should be 
the same however much we may later 
differentiate into special lines of investi- 
gation. 

When the special clinic enters the 
field it should be established in such 
schools or group centers as the need 
indicates. 

For instance, the dental problem of 
childhood is a 100 per cent. problem 
and therefore it is only ordinary com- 
mon sense to have in every school a 
well organized dental clinic sufficient to 
keep the children of that school district 
in good dental condition. An adequate 
dental organization of this kind would 
pretty nearly solve the dental menace of 
the age in fifteen years and add ten 
years to the expectancy of every child’s 
life. 

Fortunately, the hard of hearing 
child, as a special problem, is only 
about a ten per cent problem. There- 
fore, the clinical arrangements would 
be made to meet the smaller need in the 
most practical and economic manner. 

Certain types of work like, for in- 
stance, the care of purulent discharging 
ears, should be cared for in the school 
where the child is. A child so afflicted 
should not have to go from one school 
to another for this short service. With 
the merest expenditure of school time 
it is efficiently and quickly performed 
by a trained school nurse who has been 
properly instructed. 

Clinics for operative work or treat- 
ments requiring expensive or compli- 
cated instrumentation should be cen- 
tralized in more or less widely sepa- 
rated Municipal Mothers and Children’s 
Hospitals, and operations or treatments 
of rare occurrence could be further cen- 
tralized to serve larger areas. 

For the examination of new or im- 
perative cases and for special consulta- 
tions with parents, the Ambulatory 
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Clinic is worth a trial. The writer has 
conducted such trial in Rochester for 
special examinations and for conference 
with parents (but not for treatments) 
and it has seemed to be more practical 
and economical than to have the groups 
of children and parents brought clear 
across the city by a nurse for the serv- 
ice of a very few minutes. 

In both my regular clinic and in the 
ambulatory clinic I have made it a 
policy to have several mothers and chil- 
dren present when I am examining a 
given child and advising with the par- 
ent. In this way each mother and child 
is learning from the experiences of the 
others and it saves the reiteration of 
advice and instructions which are com- 
mon to many cases. Of course I am 
careful not to introduce into my exami- 
nation anything which may be embar- 
rassing to either child or parent. If I 
anticipate any need for embarrassing 
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questions I make the conference pri- 
vate. I have never had a mother object 
to these semi-public clinics, but many 
have told me that the half hour spent in 
the clinic was of great value to them. 

This, in the rough, is the outline of a 
plan of organization which promises 
more for the future than anything yet 
in sight. . 

In this rapid survey the writer is en- 
deavoring to emphasize in the minds of 
the readers of the VottTa Review, who, 
he believes, are tremendously interested 
in conserving the hearing of the coming 
generations, that only through laying a 
physical foundation for our children as 
nearly perfect as is humanly possible, 
may we hope to solve the problem of 
the hard of hearing school child, and 
that this firmer foundation may be laid 
only through the complete socialization 
and comprehensive organization of med- 
ical service for children—and mothers. 
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HE world is so full of a number 

of things that I am sure we 

should all have sufficient practice 
material! But the fact is that there are 
times in the lives of all teachers of 
speech-reading when it seems as if no 
amount of material could satisfy the 
omniverousness: of students, when the 
number of things in this world seems 
wholly inadequate and only that long- 
prophesied time of communication with 
Mars and the other heavenly bodies 
gives any reason for hope. 

I have heard Miss Kinzie say that 
she seldom uses a story as she finds it. 
I remember to have heard Mr. Nitchie 
remark that he could teach lip-reading 
from a geography if he were wrecked on 
a desert island and had no other text 
book. After all, the matter of material 
is a matter of our own ingenuity; and 
the adaptation of material, it seems to 
me, is of chief importance. Stores of 


material are at hand, interesting, in- 
formative, humorous, but the point is 
to adapt it to the various stages of the 
speech-reader’s progress. 

The following exercises are offered as 
suggestions, for each one may be de- 
veloped in some way. They were used 
for fairly advanced students. “Bob the 
Vagabond,” is given as an example of 
adaptation in form. The original may 
be found in “Bird Stories,” by Edith 
M. Patch, published by The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. The question-and-an- 
swer form here employed was chosen 
for its own inherent value and also as a 
means of obtaining variety on a par- 
ticular occasion. It was read by the 
instructor with some repetition and 
some slight expansion, and afterward 
the questions were put to the class. The 
second exercise constituted a kind of 
game. The class was first informed 
that each bit of conversation was in- 











tended to suggest the name of a book. 
When necessary, the exercise was read 
twice, and always when the name had 
been guessed and written on the black- 
board, the remarks were read a second 
time, in order that every student might 
have the advantage of the clue. The 
third exercise was also a kind of guess- 
ing game in which the class was asked 
to guess what author was being pre- 
sented. As in the previous exercise, 
there was repetition after the name had 
been guessed and placed on the board. 


THE BOBOLINK, SOMETIMES 
CALLED “BOB THE VAGABOND” 

Q. What time of the year does Bob 
appear in the northern part of the 
United States? 

A. Bob appears during the month of 
June. 

©.How is Bob dressed? 

A. Bob has just been married and he 
is dressed in his wedding clothes. He 
is wearing a new black and white suit, 
with just a touch of buff. He looks 
very handsome indeed. 

Q. Did his wife come with him from 
South ? 

A. No, indeed, Bob came North all 
by himself to get the summer home 
ready. Many of his gentlemen friends 
came with him, and their wives will all 
follow in a short time. 

Q. What does Bob make his house of ? 

A. Bob makes his house of woven 
grass. 

Q. How long will Bob remain in the 
North? 

A. He will remain in the North about 
two months. 

©. When will Bob start South again? 

A. Bob starts South during the month 
of August. 

Q. Does he wear the same clothes 
that he wore when he came North? 

A. Oh, no. He wears a suit of a 
very dull color. So does his wife and 
so do all the children. That is much 
better for traveling! 

Q. What is Bob’s destination when 
he starts South? 
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A. Bob is starting for South Amer- 
ica, for the prairies of Paraguay. 

©. How far is Paraguay from the 
northern part of the United Stares 
States ? 

A. About four thousand miles. 

Q. Does Bob take anything with him 
on his journey, a trunk or a lunch box 
or a map? 

A. Bob carries nothing with him. 
But he has his two strong wings, his 
happy heart and his faith that he will 
find his prairie. 

Q. Is there any danger that Bob will 
get lost on his long journey? 

A. Not the slightest. Bob never gets 
lost. He always finds his way, for Bob 
has a sixth sense. You and I have only 
five senses, but Bob has six. 

Q. Does Bob travel by day or by 
night? 

A. He travels both by day and by 
night. He can find his way by night as 
well as by day, and yet Bob does not 
know one star from another! 

Q. What is the first place where Bob ° 
and his family stop on the way South? 

A. His first stop is in Maryland. 

Q. What does he stop for? 

A. Bob is very hungry and he stops 
to eat the wild rice: growing in the 
swamps. 

4). Does he stop anywhere else be- 
fore he leaves the United States? 

A. Yes, he stops in South Carolina 
for more rice. Bob knows where to 
find good food, so he follows the Rice 
Trail all the way, and when he finally 
reaches Florida he is as fat as a butter 
ball. 

©. Where does 
leaves Florida? 

A. He flies straight to Cuba, and 
there he lingers for several weeks. 

Q. Does he go directly from Cuba to 
South America? 

A. No; he makes one more stop on 
the island of Jamaica. It is October 
when he arrives. He has been two 
months on the way. He likes Jamaica 
very muct.. It is so warm and pleas- 
ant; but he is not quite satisfied. Some- 


Bob go when he 
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thing calls him, something that has 
called all bobolinks from time im- 
memorial. 

©. Where does he go from Jamaica? 

A. He goes to Venezuela. 

©. How far is it? 

A. It is five hundred miles over the 
sea. There is no chance to stop for 
rest or food. But Bob is not afraid. 
He travels on and on and on, calling to 
his wife and children and friends, 
“Chink, chink, chink.” 

Q. Why doesn’t Bob stay in Vene- 
zeula ? 

A. Because he hasn’t found the 
prairie that he started out to find. He 
knows that he must travel still farther 
south. He must cross the Amazon 
River, and then he will come to Para- 
guay. That is Bob’s winter home. In 
Paraguay they have summer in the 
middle of January, and Bob loves sum- 
mer above everything. So to Paraguay 
he starts and in Paraguay he lands. 
Bob has found his prairie! 

Q. What do you think of Bob, the 
Vagabond? 

A. I think that Bob has more faith 
than most of us, for he travels four 
thousand miles over land and sea, be- 
cause something calls him home. 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what month does the bobolink 
appear in the northern part of the 
United States? 

2. How is he dressed? 

3. With whom _ does 
north? 

4. Why does he come ahead of his 
wife? 

5. What is his home made of? 

6. How long does Bob remain north? 

7. When does he start south again? 

8. How are he and his famiy dressed 
when they start south? 

9. What is their destination in the 
south? 

10. How far is Paraguay from the 
northern part of the United States? 

11. How does Bob know the way? 

12. Does he travel by night or by 
day? 


Bob 


travel 
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13. Where does Bob make his 
stop? 

14. Why does he stop in Maryland? 

15. What food does he eat all the 
way to Florida? 

16. What does he look like by the 
time he reaches Florida? 

17. Where does he go after he leaves 
Florida ? 

18. What is his next stop? 

19. How long has he been on the 
way? 

20. What is his first landing place in 
South America? 

21. How far has he flown over the 
sea? 

22. What river must he cross before 
he reaches Paraguay? 

23. Why does he love his home? 

24. Do you think that Bob sets us a 
good example? 


first 


BOOKS YOU KNOW 

1. | know a woman named Mrs. Aus- 
ten. She is the proudest woman I ever 
knew. She is proud of her family, 
proud of her social position, proud of 
her husband’s success. And she has 
some very queer whims. For one thing, 
she has the most inordinate prejudice 
against the Irish. She can’t tolerate 
anything Irish. Really, I don’t believe 
she would wear a piece of Irish lace! 

2. Last summer I was sitting out on 
the porch when suddenly a glorious red 
bird flew down from a tree and lighted 
on the honeysuckle vine. “I believe that 
is a cardinal,” I exclaimed. And then, 
much to my surprise, the bird replied, 
“Yes, and I came all the way from Ken- 
tucky.” 

3. This is the 16th day of March. A 
cold wind is blowing. The sky is gray 
and there is not a leaf on the trees. I 
think it is going to snow. And yet even 
at this time of the year there is a frag- 
rant little flower blooming in the woods. 

4. Out on the street in front of our 
house four boys are playing ball, George 
Smith, George Brown, George Johnson 
and George Sawyer. Those four boys 
play together all the time. 
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5. One summer I spent three months 
on a plantation in Virginia. The people 
who had the place next to us were per- 
fectly charming. They had lived in 
. Virginia for generations. There were 
three beautiful daughters in the family 
and they were all very proud of having 
been born and reared in Virginia. In 
fact they talked a great deal about their 
ancestors, and I did not seem to make 
much impression on them until I hap- 
pened to remark that my great, great 
grandfather had been born in Virginia. 

6. Not long ago I saw an old man 
walking down the street. He looked 
like a laboring man for he had a pick 
and a shovel over his shoulder and he 
was carrying a dinner pail in his hand. 
I noticed a long piece of lamp wick 
hanging out of his coat pocket. He 
carried a roll of newspapers under his 
arm. 

7. Do you ever go to the First Pres- 
byterian Church? They have a very 
fine minister. He is not much over five 
feet tall, but he is very eloquent. I am 
always amused to see that little bit of a 
man up there in that great carved pul- 
pit. 

8. One evening we were all sitting 
around the fire when someone suggest- 
ed that we should tell stories. “All 
right,” said grandfather, “I'll tell you a 
tale about an experience that I had 
when I was a young man. At that 
time I lived six months in Paris and six 
months in London. This story I am 
going to tell you has something to do 
with those two great European cities. 


9. One evening last summer I was 
sitting on a high hill about eight 
o’clock. The air was very clear and the 
sky dotted with small, fleecy, white 
clouds. Suddenly the moon slipped out 
from behind a cloud but in just a few 
moments it had disappeared behind an- 
other one. For the next half hour it 
seemed as if the moon were playing 
hide-and-seek with me, darting in and 
out among the clouds and giving me 
only a little glimpse at each appearance. 
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ANSWERS 
1. “Pride and Prejudice,” by 
Austen. 
2. “A Kentucky Cardinal,” by James 
Lane Allen. 
3. “Middlemarch,” by George Eliot. 


Jane 


4. “The Four Georges,” by Wm. M. 
Thackeray. 
5. “The Virginians,” by Wm. M. 


Thackeray. 


6. “Pickwick Papers,’ by Charles 
Dickens. 
7. “The Little Minister,’ by James 


M. Barrie. 

8. “A Tale of Two Cities,” by Charles 
Dickens. 

9. “Glimpses of the Moon,” by Edith 
Wharton. 

A LITTLE LITERARY GATHERING 

1. The first gentleman to whom I 
wish to introduce you is a Scotchman. 
He is so lame that he has to walk with 
a cane. A large dog is following him, 
and every now and then the gentleman 
turns and speaks to the dog. He looks 
like a very lovable man. He has a very 
kindly expression, with large blue eyes. 
Yet his face shows the marks of suffer- 
ing. He has a beautiful head with a 
high brow that indicates intellectuality. 

2. The next gentleman is an Ameri- 
can. He has dark eyes and thick black 
hair. His face has a melancholy ex- 
pression and his mouth looks very 
weak. He looks like a dreamer. There 
is a big black raven sitting on his shoul- 
der. 

3. This gentleman wears a long black 
robe, and a black cap on his head. His 
features are thin and finely chiseled. 
He looks like a poet and a man of great 
imaginative powers. It is not hard to 
believe that he had a great love affair 
in his youth that affected all of his 
life. The woman he loved was called 
Beatrice. 

4. This man is strong and robust in 
appearance and rather heavy-set. He 
has a gray beard. He carries a book in 
his hand:. He looks very much like a 
successful English business man. _ If 
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you could look inside of his heart you 
would find there one word—ltaly. 

5. This gentleman is very slender and 
very pale. He wears a velveteen jacket. 
His hair is rather long and one lock 
falls over his forehead. He moves ina 
quick, nervous manner, and talks in- 
cessantly. He appears to be very enter- 
taining. He is very lively and laughs a 
great deal, yet there is an expression of 
sadness in his face. He carries a ciga- 
rette in his hand. 


6. This gentleman is very large. He 
must weigh two hundred pounds. He 


has a double chin, and I think he wears 
a wig. He has a habit of counting 
things, and he has been counting the 
chairs and the windows and the people 
ever since he came into the room. As 
soon as he arrived he asked for a cup 
of tea. His conversation is very inter- 
esting, but I warn you he will want to 
talk all the time. 

7. The next gentleman to whom | 
wish to introduce you wears a very 
strange-looking costume. I think it 
must be 2000 years old. He is blind. 
His forehead betokens deep thought 
and great intellectual ability. He can- 
not speak a word of English. 


8. This gentleman wears’ knicker- 
bockers. He has a remarkable fore- 
head. His manners are very genial and 


he seems to attract the attention of 
everyone in the room. His face shows 
wide experience and deep human sym- 
pathy. He has known joy and sorrow. 
He looks like an Englishman of the 
16th century. He seems to know a 
great deal about the theatre. He is the 
man who said “All the world’s a stage.” 

9. This gentleman is a clergyman 
and an old bachelor. He is dressed in 
very old-fashioned clothes. His head 
makes you think of an old Roman em- 
peror. He is very fond of animals, and 
that is his pet pig that you see behind 
him. He has been out walking in. the 
country and is bringing home a bunch 
of field flowers. He has been singing a 
song about “Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may.” 
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10. This gentleman has long white 
hair. He looks like a professor. He 
seems to be speaking French, but I am 
sure he is an American by birth. Do 
you see those little girls with him? 
They are begging him to tell them a 
story. He is a great story-teller and a 
great lover of children. 

11. The last gentleman whom I wish 
to present has a book on mathematics 
under his arm. He is a professor in an 
English university. He is very shy and 
reserved, and he has told me that he 
prefers not to be introduced to anyone. 
That little girl with him is named Alice. 
[ just heard him say something to her 
about a white rabbit and a March hare. 

ANSWERS 
Sir Walter Scott. 
Edgar Allen Poe. 
Dante. 
Robert Browning. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Samuel Johnson. 
Homer. 
Shakespeare. 
Robert Herrick. 
Longfellow. 
Lewis Carroll. 
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WILLIAM J. LA SALLE 

The “Mystery Man,” whose remarkable lip- 
reading was mentioned in the April Vota 
REVIEW, was a recent guest of the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing. The 
League’s publication, “The Bulletin Board,” 
has this to say about him: 

“Mr. La Salle became such an expert lip- 
reader that he has been able to commercialize 
his ability, and is under an eight-year con- 
tract with the Hearst Syndicate at $30,000 a 
year. He visits all the cities having Hearst 
publications, watches conversations on the 
streets, in shops, hotels and restaurants, etc.. 
and reports them in the papers. He also 
visits the movies and reports the conversa- 
tion of the players. It was he who watched 
the movie of the Carpentier-Siki fight and 
exonerated the managers of the charge of 
“fixing” the fight. He has been asked to 
join the Secret Service Department of one 
of the largest cities, but has refused. The 
publicity which he is giving lip-reading all 
over the country is educating thousands who 
have never before known of its value. 

“His talk at the League was of great in- 
terest, and his attitude toward deafness and 
lip-reading was an inspiration to all.” 














THE BELL FUND OF CLARKE SCHOOL 


S the services of the late Gardiner 
Greene Hubbard in behalf of the 
oral education of the deaf are 

commemorated in the form of the reci- 
tation hall at Clarke School, known as 
the Gardiner Greene Hubbard Hall, so 
the services of his son-in-law, the late 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, will in a 
measure be commemorated through the 
Alexander Graham Bell Fund of Clarke 
School, which friends of the deaf are 
seeking to establish through contribu- 
tions from the general public. 

It is hoped to raise, through the 
generosity of persons who wish to help 
the deaf, a memorial fund of at least 
$100,000. This fund will be part of the 
general endowment of Clarke School,-the 
income of which is used in the educa- 
tion of deaf children and the training 
of hearing students in the Normal De- 
partment as oral teachers for other 
schools for the deaf. 

A statement by the committee, of 
which Vice-President Coolidge is chair- 
man, makes the following announce- 
ment: 

“Dr. Bell’s decision in his early man- 
hood to make the instruction of the 
deaf his life work antedated his fame 
as the inventor of the telephone. 

“Indeed the world is liable to forget 
that this great invention was largely in- 
spired by his efforts to help the deaf. 

“Called to the United States in 1871 
by educators of the deaf, he set out to 
devise an instrument that would enable 
so-called deaf-mutes to read the vibra- 
tions of the human voice and thus cor- 
rect their imperfections of speech. 
These experiments led to the telephone. 

“But for educators of the deaf, Dr. 
Bell might never have come to the 
United States. But for his intense in- 
terest in the deaf, he might never have 
invented the telephone. 

“In his testimony given in various 
suits, following the invention of the 
telephone, Dr. Bell when requested to 
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state his occupation, repeatedly de- 
scribed himself as a ‘teacher of the 
deaf.’ 


“As a measure of recognition of Dr. 
Bell’s lifelong service in behalf of the 
deaf, friends are undertaking to create 
through voluntary contributions from 
the public, a memorial fund, which will 
be utilized as an endowment of Clarke 
School for the Deaf, at Northampton, 
Mass., the pioneer school in this coun- 
try in the teaching of speech and lip- 
reading. Dr. Bell was a teacher at 
Clarke School in 1872, a trustee of the 
School for twenty-five years, and presi- 
dent of its board for the last five years 
of his life. 

“The general public has the impres- 
sion that Dr. Bell was a man of great 
wealth. But this is far from the truth. 
He cared little for money, and valued it 
only for what it would accomplish. It 
is well known that instead of amassing 
great wealth Dr. Bell during his life- 
time devoted large sums to scientific in- 
vestigations and philanthropic works.” 

Plans now being worked out, provide 
for contributions of $100 or more, in 
order for the contributor to be known 
as a Founder of the Bell Fund. This 
plan, however, in no way interferes 
with the giving of contributions smaller 
than $100, as smaller gifts are added to 


the general endowment, and income 
used for the same purpose as income 


from the Bell Fund. 

For some time Clarke School has 
been engaged in seeking contributions 
from the public in order to strengthen 
its finances so that it can meet the in- 
creased demands upon its services. It 
is planned, if a sufficient amount can be 
raised, to establish a research depart- 
ment, which shall concern itself with all 
problems pertaining to the education of 
the deaf. Dr. Bell personally was much 
interested in the proposed research de- 
partment. Also the school hopes that 
its permanent funds may be increased 
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to the point where it can enlarge its 
National Department through offering 
scholarships. 

One of the first Founders of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Fund was Mr. 
Thomas A. Watson, who was associ- 
ated with Dr. Bell in the invention of 
the telephone and his prior work on the 
harmonic telegraph. Writing of this 
early period, in a letter recently re- 
ceived at Clarke School, Mr. Watson 
states: 

“Prof. Bell’s devotion to the deaf at 
that early time seemed to me to be quite 
equal to his interest in his electrical 
experiments, from which such wonder- 
ful things have come. He often dis- 
cussed with me, at that time, many of 
his ideas, but referred to none more fre- 
quently, more earnestly or more rev- 
erently than to his plans for work with 
the deaf.” 

More than 6,000 persons already have 
made contributions, either to the per- 
manent fund or to meet present needs, 
the majority of the contributors being 
residents of Massachusetts. As about 
25 per cent of the school’s pupils and 
practically all of its Normal students 
come from other states, and these latter 
become teachers in other schools for the 
deaf, the committee hopes that friends 
of the deaf throughout the country will 
be glad to help, either as Founders of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Fund or as 
contributors of amounts less than $100. 

Cash contributions are not necessary, 
the committee states. Each contributor 
may pay his subscription at his own 
convenience, in monthly, quarterly, 
semi-anuual or annual installments. 
Contributions may be sent directly to 
the school. 





EYE-MINDED PEOPLE AND EAR- 
MINDED PEOPLE 
Most people today are eye-minded. 
They used to be ear-minded. 
Your grandfather was _ ear-minded. 
If he did not agree with a thing he 


said, “It goes in one ear and out of the 
other.” 

You do not say that. You say, “I 
cannot see that,” or, “I do not see it 
that way.” 

The old generation was ear-minded. 
The new generation is eye-minded. 
The old generation listened. The new 
generation looks. 

Not so long ago men and women 
gathered the knowledge for which their 
minds were hungry by listening and 
talking. People went to lectures. Every 
great man went on lecture tours, and 
thousands thronged to hear him. Peo- 
ple went to church more, too, to hear 
things said to them. Education, knowl- 
edge, advancement, came through the 
ear. 

Now it comes through the eye. Jokes 
are passed around in comic strips rather 
than by telling. Many advertisements 
are nearly all pictures. 

The actor who ranted and roused his 
emotions is supplanted by the silent 
shadow of the actor who touches our 
minds and hearts through our eyes. 

Even things that are written—news, 
fiction and every kind of article that 
appears in the press—is told in words 
that evoke pictures and usually with 
actual illustrations, photographs or 
drawings. 

This is an age when people want 
facts, and the eyes: are less deceptive 
than the ears. They want many facts, 
quickly, tersely, brilliantly presented by 
experts. Even fiction must be as true 
as life. The way to change a tire must 
be shown by a graphic diagram. 

—From an advertising circular. 


This was evidently not written in be- 
half of the deaf, but it might well have 
been. One might add the following 
comments: 

Ten years ago the automobile driver 
listened for approaching cars. Today 
he looks in his mirror. Formerly every 
driver was tooting his horn at each 
crossing. People objected to the con- 
fusing bedlam of sound. Today, hun- 
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dreds of machines pass by in pleasing 
silence. Drivers and pedestrians look 
instead of listen. The old-fashioned 
motorist inquires the way—and often is 
misdirected. The man who is up-to- 
date examines his road map and watches 
He seldom goes far out of 
his way, because his eyes are well- 
trained. He watches for the white- 
gloved signals of the traffic cop instead 
of listening for his whistle. The deaf 
man is a specialist. His eyes are always 


for signs. 


alert, watching, on guard. They have 
been well-trained. Who can drive an 


automobile better than he? 





A RESOLUTION 
ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PRO- 

MOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO 

THE DEAF, MARCH 38rD, 1923. 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, held in Washington, on March 3, 
1923, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Whereas, Several states have passed 
laws prohibiting the deaf from operat- 
ing motors on the public highways, and 
several other states are contemplating 
passing similar laws on the theory that 
the enforcement of these laws will re- 
duce the number of accidents, 

Whereas, Long acquaintance with the 
deaf on the part of the members of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf convinces them that 
the keenness of vision and constant 
alertness of the deaf more than compen- 
sate for the loss of hearing in so far as 
it relates to their ability to operate 
automobiles, 

Whereas, Various members of this 
Board are personally acquainted with 
large numbers of deaf persons who 
operate cars—some of whom _ have 
crossed the continent, while others own 
and successfully operate public garages 
—none of these Directors has knowl- 
edge of more than one accident where a 
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deaf person was operating a car, in 
which case hearing would not have pre- 
vented the accident ; and in this case the 
driver was exonerated as not being at 
fault. 

Whereas, A number of state schools 
for the deaf maintain a department of 
automobile mechanics, repair and opera- 
tion, and many others are contemplat- 
ing putting in this department for the 
reason that the deaf are particularly 
capable in this line of work. 

Whereas, It has been the personal be- 
lief of this Board that such laws will 
not reduce the number of accidents in 
proportion to the number of people 
operating cars, 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That prac- 
tice and experience in various states of 
the Union have demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of the theory that laws prohibiting 
the deaf from operating motors will re- 
duce the proportion of accidents; and 
be it further resolved that this Board 
protest against such laws as inflicting 
a great injustice upon the intelligent, 
capable and responsible deaf of this 
country. 


(Signed) HARRIS TAYLOR, 
President. 


(Signed) H. M. MCMANAWAY, 
Secretary. 





A TRIBUTE TO MRS. DEWEY 
Dear EpiTor: 

In the passing of “our Mrs. Dewey” the 
“brotherhood” has indeed sustained a vital 
loss. All who came within the sphere of her 
personality and knew her sweetness, courage, 
unusual charm of enthusiasm and vital earn- 
estness of purpose, must have looked upon 
the experience as one of life’s blessed privi- 
leges. 

We wonder how the “brotherhood” can 
“carry on” without her, and feel even now 
the great vacancy that will be present at our 
reunions. To all, a large part of the joy of 
our annual conventions must have been see- 
ing and hearing “our dear Mrs. Dewey.” 

To her own group in Toledo the loss must 
be well-nigh overwhelming. The radiance 
of her glorious spirit still lingers, to help us 
all to “carry on,” even as she herself “carried 
on” to the very end. 

Mivprep Kennepy. 











THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


deafened, write. at once to the Chicago 

League for the Hard of Hearing, 206 E. 
Superior Street, for your hotel reservations 
during the Federation Conference, June 18, 
19 and 20, 1923. Do not delay, for if as many 
as 250 register in advance, special railroad 
rates will be obtainable. Delegates from all 
parts of the United States and Canada are 
expected—and possibly some from foreign 
countries. 

The following incomolete program has been 
submitted by the Program Committee. 


JUNE 18; 9 A. M. 


GENERAL MEETING: 


I you are interested in the problems of the 


Addresses of Welcome: President of the 
Chicago League and a representative of 
the city of Chicago. 

President’s Address: Dr. Harold Hays, 
New York. 

Organizations for the Hard of Hearing: 
(a), History and Purpose: Miss Annetta 
W. Peck, New York; (b), Organization 
and Promotion: Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, 
New York. 

Social Service for the Deafened—A Field 
for the Trained Worker: Mr. Earle E. 
Eubank, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Ohio. 


11 A. M. 


SECTION ON PREVENTION AND ContTroL, Dr. 
George A. Shambaugh, Chairman: 





Efforts ot Department of Health in Care 
of Deafened Children Health Education 
in Relation to Deafness: Dr. J. Gordon 
Wilson, Chicago. 

Deliberately Deaf: Dr. Gordon Berry, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Mental Effects of Deafness: Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, Topeka, Kans. 


JUNE 19, 9 A. M. 


SECTION ON THE DEAFENED CHILD, Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein, Chairman: 

The Deafened Child, His Handicaps and 
Their Correction: Dr. M. A. Goldstein. 

Classification of Deaf and Deafened Chil- 
dren From the Medical and Educational 
Standpoint: Dr. James Kerr Love, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

Value of Otologic Examinations in State 
Schools for the Deaf: Dr. Norval H. 
Pierce, Chicago. 

Problems of Deafness as Revealed in Pub- 
lic School Examinations and How to 
Meet Them: Dr. Franklin W. Bock, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Medical Treatment of the Deafened Child: 
Dr. Joseph C. Beck, Chicago. 


11 A. M. 


SECTION oN EpucaTtion, Miss Gertrude Tor- 
rey, Chairman: 
The Attitude of the Individual: Earnest 
Eitmo Calkins, New York. 
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Educational and Social Value of Local Or- 
ganizations: Mildred Kennedy, Boston. 
Voice Training for the Deafened: Miss 
Josephine Timberlake, Washington. 
EMPLOYMENT AND REHABILITATION, Miss Val- 
eria McDermott, Chairman: 


Industrial Rehabilitation Through Federal 
and State Acts: Dr. Harry E. Mock, 
Chicago. 

Employment Service for the Deafened: 
Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, New York: 
Creating Employment Through the Work- 

shop: Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Toledo. 

Vocational Studies and Scholarships: Val- 
eria McDermott, Chicago. 

JUNE 20 
GENERAL SESSION: 

9.00 A. M—Annual_ Business Meeting; 
Election of Managers. 

10.30 A. M.--Roll-Call of Constituent 
Bodies; Yearly Reports (Time 
limited to 3 minutes each). 

12.00 M.—Round Table Discussion, Mrs. 
Harold Rvpins, Chairman: So- 
cial Welfare Work; Employ- 
ment Work; Fund Raising; 
Publicity; Club Houses—Do 
They Pay? 

12.00 M.—Meeting of Board of Mana- 
gers for the election of off- 
cers and choice of place to 
hold. 1924 conference. 

1.00 P. M.—Announcement of newly elect- 
ed officers and city chosen for 
1924 conference, made by the 
retiring president. 

Recess. 
2.30 P. M. 


SecTION ON Lip REApING, Miss Mary Me- 
Cowen, Chairman. 





The social program will include a reception 
at the Chicago League, an automobile trip and 
a banquet. One afternoon will be left free 
for sight-seeing, etc. 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the Congress Hotel, Michigan Avenue and 
Congress Street. For the convenience of dele- 
gates, the following hotel rates are given: 

Congress Hotel, Michigan Avenue and Con- 
gress Street—One person, room without bath, 
$3.00-$5.00 a day; with bath, $4.00-$10.00. 
Two persons, without bath, $5.00-$6.00; with 
bath, $7.00-$12.00. 

Y. W. C. A., 810 South Michigan Avenue— 
Room for one, 75c to $2.00; room for two, 
$1.50 to $4.00. 

The following hotels are also available, and 
offer rates ranging from $2.50 for one per- 
son to $6.00 and up for two persons: 

La Salle, Madison and La Salle Streets: 
Virginia, Rush and Ohio Streets; Auditorium, 
Michigan Avenue and Congress _ Street: 
Blackstone, South Michigan Avenue. 
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HEN I am dead and laid away, 
Let all my loyal subjects say: 
‘A month he reigned 
But it was May!’” 


month of the Vorta Re- 
calendar, falls midway be- 
tween the fourth and sixth months of the 
same calendar. It was broughi over to 
America in the Mayflower by the Pilgrims, 
sometimes jestingly referred to as the “grim 
pills.” The month is sometimes called the 
“marry month of May” from the fact that 
the first marriage in Plymouth Colony took 
place on May 12, 1621. It was solemnized 
between Governor Winslow and the Widow 
White, the former being the groom and the 
latter the bride. Said that merry wit, John 
Alden: “He married a widow to be certain 
that he would not be Miss-taken!” Ha! Ha! 


May, the fifth 


VIEW'S revised 


FOR MEN ONLY 
“How do you account for the fact that a 
beginner is sure to win in a poker game?” 
“Confidentially speakin’,” said Cactus, “the 
explanation is that it ain’t a fact. We en- 
courage the superstition so as to get tender- 
feet interested.”—Washington Times. 


May 11, 1942. Henry W. Adams, speech- 
reader of Syracuse, Greater New York, 
brutally assaulted John B. Ironsydes when the 
latter demanded: “Now, what did I say?” 


HE MUST BE A MEMBER OF THE 
BOSTON GUILD 

She wrote a note which read: “Dear John: 
Meet me at the trysting place at 6:30 this 
this evening, without fale.” And John an- 
swered: “In the lexicon of youth which fate 
has reserved for a bright manhood, there is 
no such word as ‘fale’.”—Topeka Capital. 


May 12, 1942. John B. Ironsydes is fined 
$500.00 for provoking assault by Henry 
Adams. Adams is highly commended for his 
effective action. 

THE LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER 

Dear Lord, I need you awful bad; I don’t 
know what to do; My papa’s cross, my 
mamma’s sick; I hain’t no fren’ but You. 
Them careless angels went and brung, ’stid 
of a boy I ast, a weenchy, teenchy baby 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 














Say, 


she’s 


girl. I don’t seé how they dast. 
Lord, I wishst You’d take her back; 
just as good as new; won’t no one know 
she’s second-hand, but ’ceptin’ me an’ You; 
an’ pick a boy, dear Lord, yourself, the nicest 
in Your fold; but please don’t choose him 
quite so young. I’d like him five years old. 
—Washington Times. 


According to experts, says the Coachella 
Submarine, one’s hearing gets better if the 
eyes are closed. I’ve noticed lots of people 
closing their eyes in church during a sermon, 
but I never before realized why. 


NOT A MEETING OF THE 
THE WORLD 
Chairman (addressing a meeting): “I am 
sure we will be very sorry our Secretary is 
not here tonight. I cannot truly say that we 
miss his ‘vacant chair,’ but I do say that we 
miss his vacant face.”"—Tid Bits. 


VOLTS OF 


Our comrade, Saul N. Kessler, landed this 
verse on “The New Psychology” in F. 
A.’s “Conning Tower,” New York World: 

Will a thing and it is done; 
Will it and your work is fun; 
Will it and your troubles run. 
Will it! 
it and your knot is out; 
it and you leave the rut; 
it! Sure, it may work but— 
Will it? 

Congratulations, Saul! And, by the way, 
are you responsible for the “At the Bottom 
of the Ladder” series of cartoons appearing 
in our leading papers? Pardon my curiosity, 
but if you are getting in the Webster, Briggs, 
Fisher class, I’d like to know. I don’t know 
when I may need to borrow money. 


Will 
Will 
Will 


DIGNIFIED, BUT FUNNY 

Little Dorothy’s mother was showing her 
new dress to some of the neighbors. “Oh, 
mother, what a pretty dress!” cried Dorothy. 
“Do wear it tonight.” “No, darling,” said her 
mother, “not tonight. This is to wear at the 
party next week when ladies and gentlemen 
come to dinner.” Dorothy showed her disap- 
pointment. “But, mother,” she said, suddenly, 
“can’t we pretend just for this evening that 
daddy is a gentleman?” 





